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II. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





What Mothers Want. 


A boy’s waist that holds pants, drawers and hose without tearing or 
straining either or the waist; that lasts till the boy outgrows it, and 
washes as easily as a cotton stocking. The most comfortable, convenient 


and longest-wearing waist—liked best by mothers and boys— is 


The Ferris Waist 


for BOYS. 


Made of strongest coutille, by skilled work-people. Has adjustable 
shoulder-straps and removable elastics for buttoning. Hose-supporter 
with each waist. All the Ferris Waists are superior in quality and 


workmanship. For Sale by Leading Retailers. 
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by SOME of the prob- 
lems the children 
bring home from school 
are too difficult for us 
to solve, but we often 
have a more difficult 
question than these. 
What shall be done 
with the delicate boy 
or girl who keeps thin and 
pale, who does not develop “% 
and grow like the other children ? 
SCOTT’S EMULSION will solve this 
problem easily. It is new life for back- 
ward and poorly developed children. 
They don’t object to it. They 
like it and even become 
fond of it, w % % & 


For sale by all druggists at soc. and $1. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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Some Fast Blacks may 
crock the underclothing or 
discolor by perspiration 


NUBIAN 


Will not Crock 


Unchangeable, Highest 
Quality _ inexpensive 
enough for any dress. 


"Look forthe on every yard of b Scbedge 
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B Fast Black Dress Lining 





i TS . 
‘4 PERFECT Saddle for either ny 3 ly 
man or woman is one that oo F oe i(it 
will maintain the body in an 4 Pw 
easy and proper position. It ‘4 \ 


must be a surface large 
enough to receive the tuber- 
osities so that the weight 
comes on the gluteal mus- 

cles. It should have, like 

an army saddle, a hole in 

the centre, to relieve any 
injurious pressure; this 

will prevent urethritis, 
prostatitis, prostatic ab- 

scess and cistitis. The 
saddle should allow ped- 

aling without needless 
friction. The rider should . 
havea firm yet elastic seat.” | 


Physician’s ‘W ) vi 
Ideal Saddle. i | | 


When ordering your ’97 Bicycle insist il ‘ 
that it be fitted with the “‘ CHRISTY” ‘ 
Saddle— sold on all High-Grade Bicycles 
without extra charge. Sent by mail or . 
express, prepaid to any address in the \' 
United States and Canada, $ 
upon receipt of price... . . 5.00. 
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Booklet —“ Bicycle Saddles from a ~ 4 
Physician’s Standpoint,’”’ sent free. } , yi > “, 
ke “Zt 4 
A.G. Spalding & Bros. \Kw4 ‘ ) 
we 
Chicago. Philadelphia. i 
New York. Washington. wl i! 
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Stories by Reporters.—No. 3. 


A Lost Sensation. 
By P. Y. Black. 


LEN left the great newspaper building 
one evening in a disturbed frame 
of mind. The city editor had been 

making severe remarks, and Glen was neither 
sufficiently old nor calloused enough to accept 
these outpourings, as did the other 
men, with polite indifference. The 
young man was still enthusiastic in 
his calling, and he felt grieved that, as 
the city editor had hinted, men on 
other papers were finding all the good 
things. 
No Ome on the paper took a greater 
personal interest in the prosperity of the 
sheet than Glen, and to-night, pondering 
on the caustic phrases of the chief, he 
felt that some tremendous effort must 
be made. ‘his is a highly proper 
frame of mind for an ambitious young 
reporter, but an uncomfortable one. 
He stepped meditatively homeward, 
but had not gone a block before he was 
aware of hasty, pattering footsteps and 
of an eager voice hailing him. Glen 
stopped and allowed his panting pursuer 
to catch up—a rosy and excited boy of 
twelve years, a child of the curbstones. 
“Well, Petey,” the reporter called, 
cordially, “‘what can I do for you?” 
Petey paused to get breath and jerk 
into place his unsettled garments. “Say, 
d’you want to take in de show?” he 
asked. 
“What show ?” 
“Daddy Smith’s benefick. I’m de 
manager, I am, an’ it aint no fake show, 
you bet. You want to come an’ put it 
in de pape. See? Here’s yer ticket. It’s 
to-night in de dago expressman’s stable, 
and de cops aint goin’ to chase us, 
*cause I’se fixed it all right wid Big 
George, wot’s de cop down dere. He 
knows me, he does, an’ wot I tells ’im 
is right. 
“Dere’s goin’ to be de Injun Maiden, 
an’ I’m de cowboy wot clubs de Injuns, 
*cause Big George won’t loan us his gun 
to do de shootin’ wid. Den dere’s goin’ 
to be all de new songs up to date, same 
as at de teayter, an’ Hairy Mick de 
shoeblack’s goin’ to give a skirt dance. 
You ever seed him? He’s great. Den 
de Weasel an’ me spars fur p’ints, an’ 
you can bet on me, mister! ’Dmission 
Vree cents fur only dem dat haint got a 
nickel. Dat’s de press ticket fur you.” 
“But I think, Petey, if it’s a benefit, 
I ought to pay for my seat.” 
“Dat’sall right,” said Petey, looking up 
shrewdly. ‘*’ Porters never pays, ’cause 
if dey did dey’d guy de show. See?” 
“Petey, it is extremely bad form to criticise 
a benefit performance unfavorably,” said Glen, 
solemnly, giving the boy half a dollar. “Now 
I have long had the honor of knowing you and 
many of your friends; but who is Daddy 
Smith, and why is he to have a benefit ?” 
“Didn’t you know daddy yet? He don’t 
get round much, ’cause he’s been sick. He 
‘dresses envelopes an’ cire’lars, an’ does dose 
kin’ of t’ings. He’s just out o’ hospital. 


Dat’s why we kids give ’im a benefick. See?” | 


“I don’t see yet. Is hea boy?” 

“Naw! Daddy’s an’ ole man an’ a gent’mun, 
he is, an’ orful well eddicated. He knows 
mos’ ey’ryt’ing, daddy does.” 

“Is that why you like him so much ?” 

“Naw! Course not! He’s good to us. 
See? He’s nice, and he lets me stay in his 


room when my fader is drinkin’, and he lets | 


all de boys wot is nice boys come up to his 
room, an’ den we’s good times; an’ he tells 
stories—not ghost stories, like de hoboes tell— 
when it’s all quiet, an’ you feel as if de bes’ 
moosie people in de worl’ was on de roof 
playing de softest tunes, and daddy talks till 
you feel as if you was bein’ cuddled by nice 


| peoples, an’ you want to be a hero an’ die like | 
Abrum Lincoln, and have all de dude peoples 
| ery at de fun’rals.” 

“Halloa!”’ cried Glen, staring. The boy 
had waxed too enthusiastic about his friend to 
notice the smile on the reporter’s face. 

*T aint de same feller as I was,” he continued, 
drawing his little figure erect with a flash of 
honest pride, “‘’fore daddy took hold of me. 
I’se learned things, I has; an’ I tell you, 
mister, I’se a good man now. We’re all 
diff’runt—daddy’s boys.” 

“You have made me very much interested,”’ 
said Glen, gravely. “Shall I see Mr. Smith 
to-night ?” 

“T was t’inking,” said Petey, reflectively. 
“He don’t know nuffin’ ’bout de benefick 
Dat’s a s’prise. But, say, mister, dere ought 
to be de presin—de presintashun in de pape, 
an’ I guess you can come wid me after de 





tETEY RUSHED INTO THE 


| show, an’ see dat, ’cause I’se got to make de 
speeches. We want todo dis t’ing in style. See ?”’ 
| The entertainment in the Italian’s stable, 
which Glen attended gladly, was entirely 
orderly and passed off with great success. 
Petey found the pecuniary results satisfactory. 
The number of little boys who possessed 
| nickels was beyond his expectations, ‘An’ dey 
| give up like turrybreds,” he said. 
| The newspaper man stayed through the 
performance with Big George, the friendly 
| policeman, and enjoyed himself greatly, medi- 
tating a quaint story for Sunday readers. 
Petey joined him when the programme was 
finished, with a face glowing with satisfaction. 
“l’se got a dollar an’ sixty cents,’’ he said, 
radiantly, “‘an’ de half-dollar you give me. 
Say, dat’ll pay daddy’s room rent fur more’n a 
week. De kids has ’p’inted me a dallygit to 
give de coin to Daddy Smith, cos he’s pretty 
sick, an’ we mustn’t make a noise, see, all of 
us goin’ wid it to him. You come wid me an’ 
see de presenshun. Say, mister, will you call 
me ‘mister,’ too, w’en you put it in de pape? 
It ’ud look better, wouldn’t it?” 


of an old house in a humble quarter, climbing 
until they reached the topmost story, and Glen 
smiled to see his little companion grow nervous 
as they neared the top. 

The boy clutched the newspaper man’s hand, 
holding him back. 

“Say!” he whispered. ‘Take your time. 
Wot’s de way to begin w’en I makes de 
presenshun? Say, go slow. Dere aint no 
hurry. De speech words is all jumbled up in 
my head. Ladies an’ gent’men—wot nex’ ?” 

“T can’t help you,” said Glen. “Say just 
what comes up first. It’s sure to be the kind 
thing.”’ 

“Sh!” Petey whispered again, holding back 
and listening. “Wait a bit. Dat’s daddy 
readin’, so I guess dere’s a lot of de big fellers 
in dere to-night. Daddy gives dem lessons. 
Oh! I say, mister,’, he went on, his courage 
suddenly dribbling out, as he snuggled against 





OPEN ARMS OF THE MAN. 


handle of the door and showed the reporter the 
faintly lighted interior. Resting on a cot in 
a corner a man reclined, a book still between 
his fingers, while four youths were scattered 
about the little room. They were ragged and 
rough and repelling, and yet Glen’s face 
brightened up with friendly interest when he 
met their curious and startled gaze. 

For the depths of the eager and new-born 
light in all their eyes were familiar to him—the 
yet dim but ennobling light of aspiration, the 
yearning light of a holy hope. Unconsciously 
he smiled on the lads the spirit of comradeship, 
while in a flash his memory darted backward 
to a day in his own life when, pressing a good 
man’s hand in the president’s study at the uni- 
versity, he had made a vow, realizing for the 
first time the worth of his manhood. As the eyes 
of these lads now, so shone his own that day. 

“Is, then,” he thought, with wonder, “this 

also college, and is this the president?” 

He turned expectantly to the man on 
the cot, and looked at the thin, pale, 
scant and gray-haired figure. He looked 
with interest, and again with perplexity, 
and again with angry astonishment, tili 
his brow puckered up into troubled 
lines, and his eyes stared widely, and 
his teeth clicked sharply to silence his 
startled tongue. 

Petey had given. him a kick on the 
shin to secure his attention to business, 
and with a great blush and shy eyes 
had plunged into a speech which he 
trusted was sufficiently happy to be 
reported in full in the morning paper ; 
but Glen heard none of the boy’s words, 
nor noticed the hoarse laughter of the 
youths in the room, nor knew, indeed, 
what was passing, save that the man on 
the bed rose up and stood on the floor, 
with his arms stretched out to Petey, 
with grateful love in his look and tears 
running down his cheeks. 

Glen did not cease staring until the 
boy, breaking down utterly in his grand 
speech, discarded all entangling forms 
of ceremony and rushed, with a whoop 
of delight, into the open arms of the 
man, and rapturously thrust at his face 
his precious handful of silver. 

“An’, say, daddy!’ he cried, “de 
reporter saw de show, an’ it’ll all be in 
de pape, an’ how I knocked out de 
Weasel, an’ dis presenshun an’ de 
speech—least I dunno ’bout de speech, 
*cause I dunno wot I said. Wait a bit! 
I know now! 

“It’s a mark,” he anxiously shouted, 
leaping from the man’s arms and run- 
ning to Glen, “it’s a mark. See? You 
say dat—say I said dat; it’s a mark of 
de great esteem—dat’s right, aint it?— 
wot some kids, de little kids—see ?—has 
long entytained fur Daddy Smith, wot’s 
always done de right t’ing to dem, an’ 
dey’ll do de same to him! Has you got 
dat? Dat’s right. Daddy, dis ’ere’s 
de pape man, wot’s a nice feller.” 

The man turned his moist and happy 
eyes at last from the little boy and 
looked at Glen, and then there came a 
silence in the room, and a chill, when 
the two men met. 

Petey fell back, staring and per- 
plexed; the four big lads stood up, 


Glen and pressed his hand coaxingly. “You | awkwardly gaping and resentful. 


make de speech and de presenshun, too.’’ 

“What nonsense!’’ Glen answered. “‘You’ve 
got to do it.” 

“TI don’ like,” Petey whispered back. “De 
big fellers’l] laugh an’ guy me. I aint no 
Chauncey Depew!” 

Through the cracks of an old door came the 
sound of a man reading or reciting. Glen 
detected the unmistakable note of breeding in 
the voice—a clear, educated, modulated voice— 
not what one would expect to hear in sucha 
place. Petey and Glen waited silently. The 
voice read : 

“Then none was for a party; 
Then all were for the state; 
Then the great man helped the poor man, 
And the poor man loved the great; 
Then lands were fairly portioned, 
And spoils were fairly sold; 
The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old.” 

“Dat was daddy!” cried Petey, his enthu- 
siasm and confidence returning. “Aint he 
great ?” 

There was now the murmur of several 


| They ascended together the greasy stairway | tongues within the room, and Petey turned the 


The older man’s face grew swiftly gray with 
the shadow of fear, but Glen’s glowed with 
triumph and a gratified revenge. In spite of 
the shaven face, the haggard cheeks and the 
whitened hair, the newspaper man recognized 
at once, in this “daddy” of the boys, a criminal, 
an untried felon, a fugitive from justice! 

Glen’s brain was almost dizzy for the moment 
with the value of his discovery to his paper 
and to himself, but even through the whirl of 
his surprise he was conscious of the unerring 
justice of the fate which secured this prize for 
him, whom years ago the criminal had wronged. 
He drew a big breath of satisfaction as he 
turned to the door, and could not refrain from 
one triumphant outburst. 

“T know you, Morrow!” he exclaimed ; and 
added, with quick recollection of his bygone 
wrong, ““You swindler !” 

He reached for the handle of the door, but 
found himself confronted by an angry lad. 

“Take that back!’ cried the boy. ““Who’s 
you calling a swindler ?”’ 

Glen threw himself against the wall for 
defence, but the lads darted at him from every 
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direction, and tripped him up, so that he fell | week, an’ Tom’ll drink, an’ me fader’ll t’ump | | also, and turned to the river. 


heavily on the uncarpeted planks. They sprang 
on him then in a heap, erying out against him 
for a spy, and swearing they would kill him if 
he tried to injure their friend. The newspaper 
man had been severely handled before the man 
could rise from his bed and run to them. 

“Boys!” he eried; and at his voice they 
stopped their work with immediate submission, 
and skulked to the corners sullenly. The 
haggard, weak-looking man stepped to the door 
and opened it for Glen, who, dusty and heated 
from his sudden tussle, expectant of another 
attack, looked on them suspiciously,.and was 
abashed to find in the man’s face nothing but 
humility, submission and contrition. 

“Forgive the boys!” he said, gently. ‘They 
are good lads, and mean well. You irritated 
them by calling me that. But—you were quite 
right. I am Morrow.” 

They stood apart at the door, and the amazed 
and sullen boys could not hear their words. 

“Do not think me a hypocrite,” said the man, 
“because I teach these lads. I should be glad if 
you would believe that I am different from 
what I was. Now you have your work to 
do. The stairway is dark, but no one will 
interfere with you. The boys will go away 
quietly. If they promise me not to molest 
you, I assure you they can be trusted.” 

He drew a struggling breath, and looked 
at the reporter with a faint smile. “I have 
been ready for this,” he said, “but I am 
sorry-—sorry for the boys. They believed 
in me, and they were doing so well.” 

There was no reason why Glen should 
not dart down the stairway, and go quickly 
about the work brought so unexpectedly . 
to his hand, but he paused, hesitating, and 
when he spoke, he spoke dreamily and from 
the purpose. 

“It is a long time ago,” he murmured. 
“You took little with you?” 

“Nothing,” said the man. 

“You must have had hard times; you 
must have’—he looked round the bare 
garret—‘“‘starved !’’ 

“Yes,” the other answered. 

“Had you no friends?” 

The criminal’s [ace brightened as he re- 
plied, “I have these. They love me, and 
God knows I do my best for them.” 

Glen left the room slowly and descended to 
the street, and on his way many emotions 
struggled together within his mind. He 
thought of what credit this exclusive story 
of the capture of a great embezzler in the 
morning paper would bring him with his 
editors and his comrades, and he was young, 
and such golden chances were few. 

He fancied he saw the head: “Caught! A 
notorious swindler run to earth! A Gazette 
man comes to the aid of the police of two 
worlds!” It would be his story exclusively 
—a notable “‘scoop.”’ 

Yet he was troubled, and wavered, although 
it was past ten o’clock, and he had no time 
to spare if he meant to have the man’s 
arrest quickly done, and his story ready for 
the presses. He thought again of the interest 
with which he had gone to meet the man 
who had so won Petey’s devotion. He saw 
again the little chap leaping into Smith’s 
arms as to those of a better father. He saw 
the happy tear en the man’s cheeks, and 
again he was startled by that sign of brother- 
hood, the light of aspiration upon the faces 
of the youths. 

Glen walked on slowly, biting his lip, and 
although police headquarters was but a little 
way, he did not direct his steps immediately 
toward it. The combat in his breast was 
hard, ambition and revenge and self-gain 
opposed to mercy alone. Suddenly, from the 
shadows of the deserted, narrow street in which 
he walked, a hasty, angry figure darted and 
barred the way. It was Petey. 

“I’se bin watchin’ yer,” he cried, doubling his 
dirty fists and striding the sidewalk, resolute as 
Horatius himself. “Wot d’yer tink? Aint 
you ashamed? Yah! Ye’re too mean to live! 
Where yer goin’? Goin’ to bring de cops ona 
old man as never hurt nobody? Aint you 
ashamed ?” 

Glen stopped and eyed the child with a puzzled 
smile. “Are you going to teach me my duty, 
Petey?” he said. “You know very well I 
wouldn’t go to the police if your friend up there 
‘was — 

“He is, he is, mister!’ cried the boy, emphat- 
ically and earnestly, forsaking his attitude of 
attack, and embracing Glen’s legs with eager 
appeal. “He is good—dere’s nothin’ crooked 
about daddy! S’posin’ he was wot you said—a 
swindler—once ; he aint dat now. We’s all done 
tings some time, aint we? Don’t go to de 
police, mister, please don’t! Leave daddy 
be!” / 

“Tt is the law, Petey, and it is justice, too. 
What if I told you of the number of people he 
made to suffer once!” 

“Very well, den,” Petey cried, huddling down 
by the wall with a lengthened wail. “I wish I’d 
never seed you. I t’ought you was nice. It’s 
my fault takin’ you to de show, an’ now de 
cops’ll get daddy, an’ it’s no more use to be 
heroes an’ Abrum Lincolns. Wisht you was 
never born! I’ll go back to me fader, an’ 


Serappin’ Tim’ll be on the island again in a! 








THE YOUTH'’S 


me an’ I’Il run an’ do it again.” | 

He rose slowly to his feet and began to creep | 
away by the wall, rubbing his knuckles in his 
eyes and howling softly, like a little lost dog. 

“Do what again?” said Glen. 

“Steal!” sobbed Petey. “Same’s I did ’fore 
daddy made a man of me!’ 

Glen felt very troubled. Justice and duty | 
were two grand words, but they seemed to him | 
of small meanihg just now, if they spelled ruin | 
to these lads, struggling te be good. For the 
sake of a little fame and a little revenge, should | 
he spoil their poor chance? And had he himself | 
been always so unspecked? Again he remem- 
bered the mercy once shown to him, and the 
pressure of the kindly president’s hand. 

“Did daddy teach you not to steal?’ 

“Sare!l”’? Petey wailed. “‘We was all t’ieves, 
us kids.” 

Glen turned his back on the distant lamp of 
the police headquarters, and held out his hand to 
the boy. “Come!” he said. ‘“Let’s have a talk 
with daddy.”” With a snivel of delight at his 
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cordial tone, Petey clutched his hand, and together 
they walked back and in at the silent entrance of 
the tenement, and so up to the cracked door under 
the roof. It was ajar, and when they knocked 
there was no reply. They pushed in and Glen 
struck a match, but the light fell on Petey’s face 
of alarm alone, his gaping mouth and frightened 
eyes. 

““Daddy’s skipped !’’ he whispered. 

Glen saw the emptiness of the room with 
something of relief. The matter was out of his 
hands. 

“Folks who run require chasing,” he com- 
mented, grimly. | 
Petey’ 8 face was whitening, and his eyes were | 
wide with fear. | 
“Daddy’s been sick, an’ he aint strong yet. | 
He aint quite right, an’ he’s been scairt to-night,” | 
he said. ‘When he was low he'd talk foolish, | 
an’ one’t before, he wandered away by hisself | 

an’ we foun’ him kind of loony by the river.’ 

Glen’s face whitened also. “Do you think —” | 

“He’s drownded himself!’ Petey whispered, 
and then without further explanations he darted | 
out, with the reporter at his heels. 

In and out through dirty alleys they ran, until 
Petey at last dashed out upon an old and silent 
wharf. The night was dark, but at the end of 
the pier, against the blank gray of the wide 
river, they faintly saw a solitary figure. 

“It's daddy!” cried the boy, and spurted | 
recklessly along the uneven planks. 

At the shout, the man on the end of the wharf 
rose to his feet, and Glen saw his white face, 
fearful and desperate. The fugitive saw them 
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The boy was 
almost upon him, but the man did not wait. 
With a cry he leaped, and Glen heard the splash 
as the body struck the water. 

The pursuers cried aloud in horror, and Glen 
stopped, dismayed, but Petey ran on, kicked off 
his shoes as he ran, and dived like a rat after his 
friend. Then Glen, dazed at the suddenness 
of the thing, rushed to the edge and peered 
downward. The boy, swimming and diving in 
| the familiar stream, had already seized the man 
by his collar; but his young strength could do 
no more than bear him up, for daddy was 
splaghing and struggling violently. 

“‘Mister! De boat!’ Petey gasped, and Glen, 
searching, saw a little boat floating at the end of 
the pier. He lowered himself swiftly into it 
and cut the fastening cord, and then, with the 
single oar in the craft, sculled to the struggling 


pair. 

With violent exertion he succeeded in dragging 
the drowning friends into the boat, and sculled 
back to the wharf, where a few siippery steps 
descended to the water. 
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AND BEGAN TO SING.” 


them to safety on the flooring of the pier; and | 
then Glen turned to the boy, and his throat was 
choked and sore. He lifted the little chap in his 
arms and squeezed him until the water ran from 
the boy’s clothes in a stream. 

“God bless you, Petey!’ he said. “If daddy 
is worth so much to you as that, take him.” 

The injured man was lying huddled on the 
wharf, panting and weakly sobbing. Glen 
raised him to his feet, and placed his hand in 
Petey’s. 

“Smith,” he said, “‘Daddy,—as the boy calls 
you,—that was a very foolish thing to do, and 
wrong. In the first place, if you meant to kill 
Morrow, the man you and I once knew, it was 

unnecessary. I learned something to-night— 
Petey told me. That man who robbed me and 
many others, the selfish, ambitious, scheming 
man, whose plans all toppled down, is dead. 
Shame and disgrace, fraud and crime, brought 


| him down, and he never will be heard of again. 


He’s dead. Aren’t we sure 
he’s dead ?”” 


The fugitive looked up at him with a trembling 


Am I not right? 


| of hope, and when he saw the smile in Glen’s 


eyes, he stooped over, kissed his hand and 
sobbed. 

“Believe me,” he murmured, “‘he is dead, and 
his grave is watered hourly with bitter tears of 
remorse.”’ 

“T am glad I’m right,” eried Glen, cheerfully. 
“Between you and me and Petey, he was no 
good. But Petey told me something else 
to-night. When that rascal died there was born 
another man—quite a new man, you know, and 
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as different as possible from’ Morrow. He’s 
poor and ill, and not up to much as our world 
goes, but he does a wonderful lot of good in a 
humble way. It was very wrong to try to kill 
that man, daddy. Kill him? Why, I even 
know of some,” and Glen put his arm round 
Petey’s neck, “who would risk their lives to save 
that man!” 

The boy was looking from one to the other, at 
first in doubt, but now with a joyful face. 

“An’ you aint goin’ to bring no cops, are 
you?” he cried, jumping at the newspaper man, 
like a reassured dog. 

“I’m going straight home, Petey,” said Glen, 
“and I leave Daddy Smith in your charge. 
Run! If either of you catch cold, I'll wallop 
you, Petey.” , 

“T tol’ yer he was a nice man!” cried the boy. 

Glen watched them trot off into the darkness, 
mutual pledges for each other’s faith and future 
well-doing. As they neared the street, a shaft 
of moonlight struck across their path, and Petey 
looked back and waved his hand. The boy’s 


Soon he had pulled | face was radiant with gratitude. 


Glen thought of the reward offered for the 
fugitive’s capture, and of the swarm of 
detectives who a few years ago had searched 
for him, and shrugged his shoulders, smiling, 
as he reflected upon the city editor’s indig- 
nation at such a “scoop” being thrown away. 

“I am afraid,” he muttered, “‘I am a very 
bad citizen and, as a newspaper man, an 
abject failure.’ 


* 
> 





Leila’s Proxy. 


EARTY applause broke out as Leila, 
loosening her clasped hands, made 
her shy bow and took refuge behind 
the grand piano. The singer was 

delightfully girlish and pretty; moreover, 
her voice, though little trained, was fresh 
and sweet, and well adapted to the quaint 
ballad she had chosen. There could be no 
doubt of the genuineness of the approval. At 
the insistence of her friends, she rose again 
to acknowledge the cordial demand for more, 
but with a glance at her mother for approval, 
shook her head. 

With well-bred interest the guests settled 
themselves to the enjoyment of the rest of 
Mrs. Wainright’s musicale, while Leila sat, 
with bright eyes and flushed cheeks, in a 
happy tremor over her success. She had 
been frightened, but the fear had passed 
with the opening notes, and she felt she had 
done her best. 

A murmur of voices roused her to the fact 
that the programme was ended. A merry 
face peeped at her through a screen of palms. 

“Dreaming of fame?” the owner of the 
face asked, saucily. 

Leila tried to frown, then laughed outright. 
““Come around here, Madge, and don’t tease,” 
she said, sweeping her fluffy draperies into 
smaller compass. ‘Some one will bring us 
ices, and we can be cozy for a little while, 
and then'I must go talk to people. Oh dear! 
Are you really going to-morrow ?”’ 

“On the eight forty-one train,” the new- 
comer answered briskly, settling herself with 
an air of great contentment. 

“You are not half-sorry!” Leila tarned 
reproachful eyes upon the piquant little 
gipsy who, from the strong attraction that 
unlikeness brings, she elected to call her best 
friend. 

“Only a quarter sorry,” Madge rejoined, 
pinching the girl’s round arm, “but the 
quarter is uppermost just now.” Her dark 
eyes softened. 

“Well, I’m three-quarters sorry — for 
myself—and one-quarter glad for you—but that 
Will not be uppermost for a full month, at least.”’ 

“You sang very well,” said Madge, abruptly ; 
“better than I supposed you would,” she added, 
judicially. 

Leila looked straight ahead, but a deeper color 
came in her cheeks. ‘This was real success, 
for Madge’s approval was usually left to one’s 
imagination. 

Madge watched her keenly. “Why don’t you 
go to Boston with me?” she said, coolly, as if it 
were a simple proposition. “While I am studying 
designing you can study music. We might even 
room together, only I doubt if you would enjoy 
a second-rate boarding-house, and my funds do 
not permit a higher flight for me.” 

“Madge! What a delightful idea! If I only 
could go with you, but I don’t believe mamma 
would listen to such a plan. She would think 
me foolish to suppose my voice is worth cultivat- 
ing.” She looked anxiously at Madge. 

“Oh, a good teacher does wonders with even a 
small voice,” her companion said, confidently. 
“Think what has been done for Sibyl Leonard— 
though she did show unusual promise from the 
first,” she added, reluctantly. ‘Why didn’t your 
mother ask her to sing here to-night? You can’t 
imagine how she has improved during the last 
year. She has the hall bedroom opposite mine, 
and I can hear her practise whenever I am at 
home.” 

Leila moved uneasily. “Oh, well! she isn’t 
just the one mamma would invite to this kind of 
an affair,” she said, glancing out at the throng, 
which included only the culture and fashion of 
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the town. “No doubt she sings much better 
than anybody who has sung to-night,” with a 
little pique, “but she isn’t exactly our kind.” 

“That sounds just a bit snobbish,’ said Madge, 
deliberately. ‘“‘Neither am I just your kind, 
though I don’t object on my account; but Sibyl 
Leonard —” 

“Now, Madge, I didn’t mean it just so! Do | 
listen—I only meant that Sibyl Leonard is so 
hard to get at that one hesitates to ask a favor of 
her. She has the strangest eyes—inscrutable, I 
call them—and when she turns them on me and 
gives her frigid little nod, I’d as soon ask the 
Queen of Sheba to sing at our musicale. Beside,” 
—feeling urged to perfect frankness,—“I asked 
mamma not to invite her, for I could never have 
sung before her. I suppose you despise me,” 
she ended, forlornly. 

Madge looked quickly around—then gave her 
a swift little kiss, almost as grateful as the peck 
of a bird; but it pleased Leila, for Madge was | 
chary of caresses. ' 

“Your mother will be so busy launching 
Mildred into society, that she will not miss you 
as much this winter as she would at another 
time,” Madge went on, as if Sibyl Leonard had 
not been mentioned. “You could stay with one 
of your Boston friends, and she would feel 
perfectly easy about you.” 

“Tf I couldn’t live with you in your second- 
rate boarding-house, it would lose half its charm.” 
Leila looked about the beautiful music-room, 
with its gleaming marbles and harmonious 
decorations, in sublime discontent. “‘I’d like to 
try something different.’’ 

“The hall is stuffy and the stairs steep and 
long,” Madge droned, as if reciting a lesson. 
“You climb and climb until you reach the sky- 
light, and then turn in at your box. You can 
stand in the middle of the room, and everything 
is within easy-reaching distance. You bless the 
man who invented mantel beds, for otherwise 
you would have to perch on the footboard. 
There are days when your colors bother, and the 
design doesn’t work out as you expected. There 
are stormy days when the rain patters dismally 
on the window-ledge, and you are sure nobody 
cares for you in the whole city, and there are 
Sundays that are just an ache of loneliness, 
except when you can forget it in church.” She 
stopped and looked into Leila’s absorbed face, 
then laughed. ‘ 

“And there are days,” she went on, “‘when the 
sun just floods the streets and even edges in at | 
the extreme corner of your window 
until nine o’cloek. And there are days 
when the comical chimney-pots seem 
the best of company, and life is just 
delightful. There is a big window-seat 
in my room, and by climbing on it, I 
can catch glimpses of the tower of 
Trinity over the roofs: You learn to 
love that glimpse. You hear the 
queerest things in the streets, and the 
people you board with are so comical, 
and there are such beautiful things to 
see in the stores. Yes, it is nice, after 
all. If you did come,” she went on 
with a twinkle, “‘we could engage the 
square room next mine, and then we 
could see Trinity without dislocating our necks.” | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Then, one October afternoon, there came| she asked. When she had read it, she smiled can only sing you what is in my heart.” And 





another letter. Leila was lounging on her divan 
amid a wilderness of gay pillows. 
just release¢ from the Iast interview with the 
dressmaker, and was reviving her drooping spirits 
with a box of candy, while she watched Marie, 
the maid, as she packed her trunk with layers of 
pretty garments. 


The sunshine danced on the toilet table with | 


its array of silver trifles. The glint attracted 
Leila’s attention, and a little amusement crept 
into her face as her eyes drifted idly from one 
dainty article to another, lingering long upon her 
favorite “‘Repose in Egypt,’”’ which hung opposite 
the bed. She was thinking of the room she was 
to occupy for eight months—as Madge described 
it. 

“The carpet is red and green,’’ she said aloud. 
Marie looked up inquiringly. 

There was a tap at the door, and a maid 
brought her a letter. 
recognizing Madge’s scrawl. 
more about that Sibyl,’”’ she thought, with a swift 
pang of jealousy. “I know I shall never like 
her. Ohdear! She'll spoil it all!” 

She gave an exclamation of surprise, after a 
few lines; then slid her feet to the floor and 
spread the letter on her lap, while with knit 
brows she stared fixedly at the yellow leaves 
dancing outside the window. This was what she 
had read: 

“Such a calamity has befallen Sibyl Leonard! 
Her friends are not wealthy, as you know, but 
of late her father has met with losses, and Sibyl 
must give up her study and go home at once. 
She is very brave about it. I haven’t seen her 
shed a tear, but she looks pretty pale. Ina few 
months more she could hope to secure a position 
in one of the city churches, and that would give 
her reputation enough to attract pupils at home. 
How one longs to be rich to help just such people 
to help themselves! She will be here until next 
week, so you will see something of her before she 
leaves. I am counting the hours to your coming.” 

Leila hid the letter beneath a pile of papers on 
her writing-desk. She was very gay that evening 
at dinner, and it came with a pang to the family 
that the next night would find her gone. Mr. 
Wainright forgot to read the paper in listening 
to the sweet voice singing his old favorites; and 
when Leila had subsided into a pensive mood, 
curled on the hearth-rug at her mother’s feet, 
Mrs. Wainright and Mildred, glancing across the 
bright head, surprised tears in each other’s eyes. 


THE BONFIRE. 


Sitting before the library fire, long after the 


Leila sat up abruptly, | 
“She'll tell me | 





back into Leila’s eyes. ‘‘Madge is a little hasty, 


She was| but Madge is loyal,” she said, divining her kissed her. 


thought, and Leila was comforted. 
Madge’s coolness suddenly melted. 
| had been pondering, and when Madge pondered 
| it usually produced results which were satis- 
| factory, at least to herself. She kept her own 
counsel, but her letters grew astonishingly regular, 
and were filled with rosy accounts of life in the 
sky parlor. Leila pronounced it almost as good 
as being there—an “almost” that still pricked a 
trifle. Leila’s own days were well filled. Mrs. 
Wainright exercised a wise watchfulness over 
her younger daughter, and in consequence there 
was scant time for brooding. 

At Christmas Madge made a flying visit home. 
Ag she bade Leila good-by again, she said sud- 
denly : ‘“You never told me why you deserted me.” 

Leila looked boldly back. “I felt ‘capricious,’ ’”’ 
she said, quietly; but Madge, who knew her so 
well, saw through the bravado and was doubly 
assured. 

Winter dragged away and spring was at hand. 
As Easter approached, Leila threw herself 
heartily into the musical preparations, training the 
children ine thétr 
carols with such 
infectious enthusi- 
asm that they sang 
like little cherubs. 

Mrs. Wainright 
was somewhat 
preoccupied these 
days, and spent 
some time at her 
desk, writing toold 
Boston friends. 
When her efforts 
brought speedy 
response, she 
smiled softly. 

“‘We shall have 
guests at Easter,’’ 
she said to Leila. 
“T am glad the services are to be very beautiful.” 

Somebody else received a letter, but not from 
Mrs. Wainright. Sibyl toiled up the long flights 
to the sky parlor with a perplexed face. 

“Read that,” she said, putting a letter into 
Madge’shands. “I am asked to go home to sing 
at the Easter services, and they have sent me a 
check as an inducement. What do you suppose 
it means ?” 

“T shouldn’t inquire but say, ‘Yes, thank you,’ ’’ 
and Madge laughed up at her. 
corner-stone of fame and fortune.” 

Sibyl sat on the edge of the bed, and drew her 
dark brows together. “Do you know, our bene- 
factor theory doesn’t ‘satisfy me,” she said, 
seriously. 

“No?” mockingly. 

“Besides,” she continued, without heeding the 
interruption, “‘it tries me to feel that I cannot 
express my gratitude.’’ 

“I understand,’’ Madge answered, gravely. 

Sibyl looked up suddenly. “Have you any 
suspicion ?”’ she asked, sharply. 

Madge’s eyes twinkled. 

Easter dawned with glowing light, and the 
| joyous singing of spring birds. A shimmer of 





“IT must go,” Leila said with grave emphasis. | household was asleep, Mrs. -Wainright was | peeping leaves veiled gray branches, and the 
“T’ll ask mamma to let me use part of the money | startled by the clink of the portitre rings. | faint green of springing grass was creeping over 
that grandma left me that way; then Ill feel | Leila stood in the doorway, her blue wrapper | the barren fields. 


independent and will come and economize with 
you.” She sprang upon her feet, and the move- 
ment betrayed her whereabouts to her sister 
Mildred, who was in search of her. | 
“You funny girls !’’ the newcomer said, smiling | 
at the eager faces. ‘Why are you hiding here? 
Mother is asking for you, Leila. Some old friends 
want to see you. Now, Madge, I know you 
haven’t been served. Come with me to the 
dining-room.” 
As Madge passed down the stairs on her way 
home, Leila sprang after her. “‘I’ll ask mamma | 
the first thing to-morrow, and will write to you,” 
she whispered. 
it was mean, but it wasn’t the other thing.” | 
By dint of reasoning and pleading, Mrs. 
Wainright was persuaded, and Leila wrote a| 








slipped over her night-dress, her eyes suspi- 
ciously red, but with an earnest purpose in them. 

“Why, Leila! You should be fast asleep by 
this time.’”” The mother tried to speak severely. 

“You know you make an early start.’’ 

- Leila’s lip quivered, but she set her teeth upon 
it. “‘I have tried to sleep but couldn’t,” she said, 
huskily. “I want to talk with you a little, 
mamma.”’ 

A week later, a somewhat curt letter came 
from Madge. 

“Of course I was bitterly disappointed. I 
never thought you capricious before. This seems 


the eleventh hour to vegetate at home instead of 
sharing my sky parlor, and desert me without 
explanation or excuse. Now, today, Sibyl 


Leila walked sedately to the church with her 
mother’s guests—middle-aged men of authorita- 
tive manner, but not of especial interest to a 
young girl. Her mind dwelt with her little choir, 
which was to sing at the afternoon service. 
Indeed, the children had so absorbed her thoughts 

| that she had paid little heed to the Easter 
| programme. 
| The church was filled with the breath of lilies. 


Deep crimson and amethyst lights stained their | 


whiteness. The rich undercurrent of the organ, 
| softly played, lifted the thoughts to holy things. 
| The beautiful service was half over when, 


“I’m sorry I didn’t invite Sibyl; | to be a time of upheavals. First, you decide at after a short prelude, a girl rose quietly and 


| began to sing. Leila was speaking to her mother 
| when the rare voice took up its praise. 
|up with wonder, she looked straight into the 


rapturous letter to the waiting Madge, who | electrified me by bursting into my room ina most | “inscrutable eyes.” Sibyl did not turn away, but 
straightway secured the square room, and moved | un-Sibyl-like fashion, waving a letter over her | her voice trembled an instant—then grew steady. 


in to await her coming in state. Madge would 


head. Her father had written that some beney- 


Wonderful, golden notes! Passionate, beau- 


have felt somewhat lonely in her enlarged | olent person—name unknown—had placed in the | tiful voice! It was no wonder that the guests in 


quarters had not Sibyl returned for the last | 
winter’s work needful to fit her for the position 
to which she aspired. | 

Madge persuaded her to practise in the larger | 
room, and would curl contentedly in her bay | 
window, with her eyes on Trinity and the quiet | 
sky above, while the rich voice was exercised in | 
those vocal gymnastics which should make it | 
wholly manageable. And Sibyl would sometimes | 
drop her practice, as twilight fell, and sing 80, 
richly, yet so gently, with a something in the | 
voice that moved one irresistibly, that Madge | 
was glad the room was folded in dusk. 

“You will forget your dislike of Sibyl,” she | 
wrote to Leila, in one of the letters that served | 
to bridge the time of waiting. . “It is only her | 
pride which cases her in ice. She does not make | 


bank a sum of 
money sufficient for 
her year’s expenses, 
to be drawn upon as 
she needed it. 
“TIsn’t that an in- 
terposition of provi- 
dence? Sibyl could 
hardly speak for joy 
but as soon as she 
recovered the use of 
her organs, we spec- 
ulated endlessly 
about the unknown 
benefactor. We 
decide that he is 
rotund, bald and 





THE PROCESSION. 


friends readily, but I think she is thawing toward | benignant,”—here Leila gave a hysterical giggle, 
you, and I have told her a great deal abovt you. |—‘and since you will not share my humble 
She Says she will be glad to help you about | fortunes, Sibyl will move in at once, so that we 
arranging for your lessons. 
to let her do so, for a poor practical designer, like | drance.”’ 
myself, is of no use in the fine arts. Do hurry 
your preparations and come to us soon.” 


held out her hand. ‘“‘May I see Madge’s letter?” 


You would be wise | can continue to speculate without let or hin-|on Leila’s shoulder. 


Mrs. Wainright’s 
pew exchanged sig- 
nificant glances. 
Sibyl’s future, they 
felt, was secure; 
but to two girls the 
moment held some- 
thing better, for one 
laid down her pride 
and’ hardness of 
spirit as she sang; 
and the other, as 
she listened, forgot 
her jealousy in glad 
thankfulness _ that, 
through her sacri- 
fice, she had aided 
this great gift. When the service was ended, 
and with softly spoken greetings, the congrega- 
| tion moved slowly out, somebody laid her hand 
Shyly, reluctantly she 
looked up at the tall girl. The “inscrutable 





Leila closed the letter soberly. Her mother | eyes” were full of tears. 


“I can’t say it to you,” Sibyl whispered, “I 


Madge 





AROUND THE LIBERTY-POLE. 


“It may be the | 


Glancing | 
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careless who might see and wonder, she bent and 
MARION DICKINSON. 
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| A FELT PRESENCE. 
| Our dead, like their pictures, are never away, 
| We feel they are ours as when they were here, 
And love, still surviving all change and decay, 
| Affirms them immortal! and feels they are near. 
Joel Swartz. 
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President-Making in Old Times. 


| PRESIDENTIAL canvass fifty years 
A ago was very different from that of last 
year. The differences, however trivial, 
are worth noting, as they show radical 
changes in the nation itself, both for better and 
| for worse. 
| It was a younger nation then, more given to 
| fun, to bitter prejudices and to strong personal 
likings. ‘The American boy was taught to 
believe in the Bible and in his father’s sect, what- 
| ever it might be, and to hate the British and the 
Indians. There were no such complete, 
strong party organizations as those 
which make our Presidents for us now. 

A man voted for Clay or Polk because 
he was a Whig or Democrat; but he 
managed to get plenty of fun out of the 
campaign, and if he was beaten, joked 
and turned to something else to find his 
fun. The American people lost their 
wholesome habit of joking and laughter 
in the Civil War. It was not the least 
of their losses. 

During a political campaign in old 
days the villages had their gigantic 
liberty-poles hung with banners, around 
which nightly meetings were held. 
Flaming pine-knots lighted the eager 
crowd, the band played and the glee 
club sang. The candidates often had 
| songs written for them, which were strummed, 
sung and whistled from Maine to Indiana with 
tremendous zeal. Out of my childhood still comes 
| the echo of roaring choruses in men’s and 
| women’s voices : 


“Hip, hip, hurrah! 
Three cheers for our gallant Harry!” 





| and 
“Groan for Van, Van, 
| For Van is a used-up man!” 

There were barbecues, too, at which Whigs or 
Democrats set forth huge feasts in the woods for 
all comers. Oxen were roasted whole, and 
barrels of cider and whiskey were tapped. 

Then there were mass-meetings, first of one 
party and then of the other. In the Virginia 
town where I lived a table was set in every 
house for all strangers. Housewives were 
busy for weeks, boiling hams, roasting turkeys, 
baking cakes. If you were a stranger that feast 
was for you. Nobody asked who was your 
| candidate. 
| Delegations from half of the state marched in 
on the great day, splendid with banners and 
silken sashes, preceded by brass bands. Some- 
times the display was martial, and cohorts 
appeared, terrible in the shields and lances of 
Roman warriors, or patriotic in the Continental 
blue and buff, or original in arms and garb of 
which neither gods nor men had ever seen the 
like. The most awe-inspiring were the “ Legion- 
aries of Brooke County,’’ who sat superb upon 
white horses in tin armor and helmets. Their 
vizors were closed, and from the top of the 
helmets hung horses’ tails. The children watched 
them with bated breath. What if these dogs of 
war should be let slip upon the town? To see 
them unbuckle the vizors and fall to work upon 
the hams and pies was a shock which even now 
I do not wish to recall. 

Then there were floats on which the trades 
were represented. Blacksmiths banged at a cold 
anvil, carpenters sawed, tailors stitched imaginary 
coats, farmers frowned down on the crowd from 
heaped hay-wagons. In the last campaign a 
monster procession of men marched all day 
through the streets of New York, in their 
ordinary dress. They were only voters. They 
did not classify themselves. We were fond of 
| pageants in those younger days; life was more 

dramatic to us than it is now. 

The personality of the candidate, too, counted 

| for more to us than it does to the voter of to-day. 
He supports the representative of certain prin- 
ciples; but we magnified Jackson because he 
| had whipped the British at New Orleans, and 
Harrison because he was an Indian fighter. The 
| candidate, too, must then be a man of the people, 
| poor and self-made, to win our whole hearts. 
| Jackson’s adherents loved to picture his old wife 
sitting by the kitchen fire and knocking the 
| ashes out of her corn-cob pipe; and Harrison 
| was dearer to the country because he was 
| believed to live in a log cabin. 

There was a difficulty about Clay, who was 
| undeniably born to ease and affluence, until it 
| was discovered that when a barefoot boy he had 
| carried the corn to the mill. A pictare of a 
| ragged urchin riding a donkey restored the “ Mill- 
| boy of the Slashes’’ to respect and confidence. 

We have grown wiser in many ways in a 
half-century. Of the two Presidents whom the 
American people most approve, one was born of 
gentle ancestry, the heir to wealth and luxury, 
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the other in the depths of poverty. It is not the 
place in the social scale which a man holds that 
counts ; it is the security of his footing—wherever 
it be. ReBecca Harpine DAvIs. 
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JOY AND HOPE. 


But looking backward through our tears, 
With vision of inaturer ecepe, 
How often one dead joy appear: 
The platform of some better hope! 
Patmore. 
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The Cougar-Tamer. 


| hacienda was the only human habitation for 
miles along the Rio Verde. Desmit kept | e 
huge droves of merino sheep, and, better | 
still, kept at peace with the Moqui, Yavapai and 
Salt River Indians who ruled in that valley and 
in contiguous territory. 
Dowie Desmit, the only son of the proprietor, 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


Dowie would seat himself upon a boulder, and | diameter, in a corner opposite the outer entrance. 
the male puma would rise upon its haunches, | This cist—circular in shape—had a roof some 
yawn as if bored, and snarl more gently, as if | six or seven feet in height, and a thin-walled 
partly appeased by the visitor’s pacific disposi- | entrance passage about as wide and half as high 


N the early days of Arizona’s history, Desmit’s | 


tion. 

Then, as her mate grew quiet, or gnawed at | 
the fleas upon its flanks, the female would take 
her turn in terrific snarling. Without raising 
her head, she would flatten her ears and begin 


upon the rock, and raise her terrible voice in a 
quavering crescendo, until the air fairly shook 
with her shrill ery; 
more suddenly than she began, repeat the per- 
formance two or three times, and again lie inert, 
with closed eyes and sleepy visage. 

Then Dowie would begin. He would lean 
toward the cougars, throw all his soul into his 

eyes and voice, and croon in wheedling, honeyed 
| accents : 

“Oooee, 000€ee, 000ee, mooee, 
mooee, mooey, poortey coogars, 
oogars, oogars!” 

Presently the male cougar, too, would slowly 





in a low, hoarse note, slapping her tail viciously 


then she would break off | 


| as an ordinary doorway, and with a semicircle 
at the top. 


| Dowie drilled, at carefully measured distances, | 


| holes in the sand rock at the top and bottom of 
this passage. He drilled deepest at the top to 
pass up his rods and drop them into the slots or 
sockets below. He set the rods some three inches 
apart, and his cougar cage was finished. 


had helped to enclose the sheep in their night 


corrals, Dowie mounted his pony—out of sight | 
He | 
carried a gunny-sack, and a lantern filled from a | 


|of the hacienda—and rode up the Verde. 


precious supply of oil in_an out-cellar. He pick- 
eted his pony, for safety, some half a mile down 
the river below the terraced ledge. ‘Then he went 

| to his cave and waited, sitting in the entrance. 
On such a night the cougars were sure to be 
out, one or both, in search of meat. Dowie 
intended to wait until midnight before attempting 


while yet in his teens, came to love the lonely | stretch his great length upon the rock and close | to enter their lair, but he had sat for only an 


life of a herder. He had never been known | 
to carry a gun, but was the friend of every living 
thing which inhabited the desert lands of the 
Veule. 


his eyes. There would be no more threats nor 
| movement on their part until DoW had finished | 
his performance, which sometimes he prolonged | 


hour or so when he heard the wailing scream of 
a puma far up the river. This was quickly 


| answered by another screech somewhat nearer at 


Even the mottled, half-mad bob-cats—a | for half an hour. Then, as the young tamer | hand. Both cougars were out, and some poor 


species of small lynx—of the river ledges and | attempted to steal away,—pretending to leave the ' beast—an antelope or a deer likely—had been 


cave dwellings, which ran 
spitting and bristling away 
from other intruders, avoided 
Dowie in half-pacific, slinking 
fashion. 

The boy was by nature a 
tamer of beasts, with arts 
peculiar to himself, insidious 
and persistent. He had many 
pets among the wild things, 
some of them odd and un- 
canny enough. Among the 
numerous hollowed-out 
lodges under the rock ledges 
of the Verde Dowie became 
a sort of cave-dweller, and 
had his daytime habitation 
in one of the walled-in pocket 
dwellings haunted by bob- 
cats, by lizards and chame- 
leons, and even by cougars. 

Chapparal skirted the river- 
banks, and clung to crevices 
in the faces of the sandstone 
ledges, one of the boldest of 
which marked the limit of an 
irregular cafion, and was the 
ancient home of numerous 
cliff - dwellers. Along the 
upper terrace, excavated in 
purple-gray sandstone, is an 
extensive series of “‘cavato’’ 
lodges, some having walled 
doorways, others being mere 
slits, orifices, or triangular apertures. Some few 
of these cave dwellings have eight or even ten 
rooms, connected by narrow passages. 

The largest rooms are circular, oblong or rect- 
angular in shape, each having various cubby-holes 
or storage cists—the primitive cellars and pantries 
of its human inhabitants. 
these big rooms are fire-pits, many of them yet | 
begrimed with smoke and soot. 
are for the stump-tailed wildeats, the bats and 
lizards! 

In one of the largest of these old cave-rooms, 
with an unusually high roof, Dowie had his 
hermitage. Here, fronting a considerable terrace 
of earth and debris, he played with his odd 
pets and curiosities. Meantime the sheep, which 
needed no more care than he gave, strayed upon 
the mesa or the river flats. 

A bob-cat, chained to a staple in the wall of the 


cave; a family of prairie-dogs, which he had | 


domiciled upon the terrace; an owl or two; 


chameleons, horned toads, lizards and harmless | 
snakes—such were his pets. His “menagerie” | 


was an inexpensive one—only the bob-cat had to 
be fed with refuse from the hacienda table. 
The rest, even the owls, roamed freely; simply 
lived in their haunts on familiar terms with their 
tamer. 

Only one thing was wanting to complete his 
happiness ; he must have a cougar. In the rear 


In the centres of | 


Fit abodes they | 


DOWIE AND HIS 


brutes asleep,—both would rear their heads and 
yagger at him with ferocity. 


| All this time the boy would be perfectly aware | 
that a sudden leap toward them, or any startling | 


movement on his part, would send the cougars 
jumping into the black mouth of their cave-lair. | 
There, in fact, they had, for a long time, taken | 
sudden refuge on his appearance. Finally his 
insidious advances had prevailed against their 
alarms, and they had ceased at least to fear 
| him—at a proper distance. 

Dowie felt that he was making headway with 
the big cats. 


vassed many schemes for their capture or subjec- 
tion. 
Mexican sheep-shearer and roustabout, who, 
with his wife, lived at the hacienda, big stones 
| could be fetched up from below to wall the 
cougars up; but would Manuel give the help 
| and keep still about it? 

Dowie concluded not, and he knew that his 


fetch his Winchester and watch for the cougars, 
to pay them off for sheep losses which Dowie 
knew to have been due to wolves. 

So matters ran on for a year. Then, one 
April day, Dowie mounted the terrace path to 
the cougars’ cave, and found the male alone, 
| Very wide-awake, and on guard upon its rock. 


He said nothing at home about his | 
adventures with them, but his busy brain can- | 


With the help of old Manuel Chaves, a | 


father, Desmit, would like nothing better than to | 


of the ledge, fronting a wild, rough cafion, a pair | The animal’s demonstrations were truly frightful, | 


of cougars had their lair in the deep recesses of a | and it refused to be wheedled into any appear- 
cave-house. While Dowie had never dared to | ance of amity or indifference. There were young 


enter their den, he had known them long, and | cougars, newly arrived kits, in the cavern; | 
The boy retreated cautiously, | 


paid them visits after a fashion. He had learned | Dowie knew it. 
their daytime habits pretty well, and had no fear | throbbing with excitement and elation. 

of them outside their lair. Cougars attack only| Two weeks later he had matured a plan, and 
at night, and even then they rarely approach | was prepared for action. At the Rancheria de 
a man. 


to visit his cougar friends, sure of finding the | in getting old Manuel to go to the rancheria with 
sleek old pumas asleep—or counterfeiting sleep, | the two-wheeled cart, and get for him steel rods 
for they had doubtless heard his cautious footfalls | of a certain size and length. The Mexican 


far around the ledge. They lay stretched upon | carried a bundle of ironwood sticks, cut to the | 


a jutting shelf of rock within two or three leaps | right lengths and sharpened as the rods should 

of their cave-lair’s mouth. He had learned | be, so that there could be no mistake. 

also to be just as sure of the manner of his| Dowie’s scheme of “making cages” for his 

reception. | pets had to be known at home, of course, and | 
As he stole softly up the ancient pathway, | | was duly pooh-poohed by Desmit the elder. 


and came into view at thirty steps’ distance, the | Still the boy was not obliged to explain about | 


male cougar would lift its head and snarl in | 
deep, warning fashion, showing rows of beautiful | 
teeth, while the female would lie, at first, with 
nose between her paws, apparently asleep. Then | 


the cougars. 

He carried his rods, when they were brought, 
to his cave dwelling. 
sufficed to enclose a cist, some five or six feet in 


Torres, near the mines of Mazatyal, there was a | 
So on certain sunshiny days, when the air of | blacksmith shop, and for a pretty sum out of the | 
the caverns was a little cool, he went cautiously | pittance allowed him for wages, Dowie succeeded | 





FRIENDS. 


caught in the toils! 
| such luck. He speedily lit his lantern, boldly 
mounted to the cougars’ cave, and entered. 


through several musty, ill-smelling apartments 
and passages, in a dark, low hole, he found the 
cougar kits—two little tawny beasts which 
blinked at his light with newly opened eyes from 
a sand nest which reeked with a stifling, musky 
odor. 

| He promptly thrust the big-legged, harmless 
creatures into the mouth of his gunny-sack, 
swung them over his shoulder, and hurried out. 
Then, while the kits whimpered and miauled, 
he ran at a reckless pace down the path and 
along the broader terrace, and out of breath, but 
triumphant, entered his own den with his 
prize. 

Such a simple, easy trick to catch cougars! 
He wanted to shout and dance in his joy and 
| triumph. He had expected to take big risks, to 
find, very likely, one of the old cougars at home, 
to retreat at the first™note of warning, and to 
follow up his attempts on other nights until 
chance should favor him perhaps at last. 
| He took his small prizes into the cage he had 
prepared for them. There he sat and fondled 
and cooed over them, for they were clean enough 
outside their ill-smelling lair, and got small 
| seratches and snuffling responses for his pains. 

“O.0-0 h ye, b-e-e-o-0-ful leetle coo-gars!’”’ he 
crooned, holding them in his arms, and rubbing 
his face along the soft fur of their backs. 

Thus he sat forsa long time, wholly absorbed 
in the pastime of cuddling and fondling the 
| whimpering, wriggling little things, until his 
lantern burned low, and with a sputter and hiss 
went out. 
can—kerosene was too scarce and precious an 
article. 

Then, in the sudden blackness of the cave cell, 
a chill of alarm struck to the very marrow of his 
bones, and played in prickly waves over the 
surface of his body.. Was it a premonition of 
his peril, or did the deadly presence of the fierce 
| old cougars actually make itself felt through the 
| gloom and blackness of the cavern ? 
| He had forgotten the parent cougars, and their 

stealthy habit of approach, in the joy of his | 
| capture. 

Dowie nervously thrust the kits, which he had 
| soothed to drowsiness, into the mouth of. the 
gunny-sack, upon which he had been sitting. 


the passage and faced the gleam of light which 


Then, on a moonlight evening, after old Manuel | 


Dowie had not hoped for | 


Away at the farther extremity, after passing | 


He had put but little oil in the lamp- | 
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came from the entrance to his cavern. He saw 
what he had feared and half-expected to see— 
the shadowy outlines of both the old cougars, 
standing in the passageway, silent, grim, motion- 
less, peering within. 

The animals had tracked him from their lair, 
and had been standing and watching, in fear of 
his light, no doubt, for no knowing how long. 
And he had lifted out three of the cage rods, 
giving just room to squeeze his body through— 
and had left them leaning against the wall of the 
cell! 

In breathless, terrible suspense he waited, 
peering at the silent, watchful figures. Could 
they see him? He dared not move hand or foot 
—dared not attempt, in the darkness, to replace 
the rods. In two or three bounds either of the 
fierce beasts could reach the cage, and could 
squeeze its slim body through the opening, too. 

Seconds which seemed to lengthen into ages 
went by. He could hear a faint rustle of the 
kits now moving about in their sack; then one 
of the small creatures gave a snuffling, piteous 
miaul, and instantly the cavern was filled with 
a rattling, vibratory uproar of horrible snarlings 
which the hollow walls reéchoed and redoubled, 
as if all the tongues of an infernal pit had broken 
loose. 

Instinctively Dowie lunged forward, thrust 
his hands along the rock, grasped one of the loose 
rods, and braced himself for 
an encounter. The spirit of a 
savage, awakened in that hor- 
rible din, blazed up in him. 

He was none too soon in 
the breech, for one of the 
cougars, in answer to the 
wail of its kits, flung itself 
tearing at the bars of the 
cage. Dowie, grown more 
used to the dim light, saw 
the creature press head and 
shoulders in at the opening, 
and heard the ominous creak- 
ingand grinding of a straining 
rod. He thrust savagely at 
the cougar’s head with his 
sharp weapon, and felt the 
hardened steel point grit upon 
its teeth and skull bones, as 
he fought it with the fury of 
a young gladiator. 

The beast met his attack 
with the courage of ferocity, 
and fought madly to get at 
him until its pain must have 
been something fearful ; then, 
with a hoarse howl of rage 
and agony, it gave up the 
attempt, and leaped back out 
of reach. Then the con- 
tinued mewling of the kits 
brought on a charge from the 
other cougar. 

Dowie, seeing still better now, met the animal 
with a vicious thrust in the neck and held it at 

| bay, its shoulders squeezed partly through the 
opening. The beast, like its mate, fought madly 
for a few moments, while the boy bored and 
twisted the sharp steel into its flesh. Discour- 
aged at such terrible resistance, it too, gave over 
the attempt to reach him. 

The two cougars trotted back unt forth on the 
| floor of the cavern more tamely now. They kept 
up a series of weird, anxious cries, while the kits 
miauled. And Sput, the bob-cat, in his small 
corner, hissed and spat in protest or in fear. 

Dowie now bethought him of several matches 
in his pockets, arfd dared the experiment of 

closing the bars of his cage. He lighted a lucifer, 
carefully husbanded its blaze, and keeping one 
eye upon the movements of the cougars, slipped 
the rod he held into position. Then feeling safer 
with the opening so much narrowed, he lighted 
another and proceeded more boldly. He put the: 
other rods in place, while the pumas lifted their 
jaws, bloody from the wounds he had given, 
and glared with yellow, scintillating eyes at his 
light. When all the rods were in their sockets, 
Dowie retreated and flung himself down by the 
kits, master of the situation. 

He had no longer any fear; there was no 
room for purchase against those strong rods in 
place. He lay on the floor of the cist and gath- 
ered the kits in his arms, while the old ones still 
trotted around in the cavern, or even ventured to 
thrust their noses, snuffing, against the bars of 
his cage. The little ones, hugged in Dowie’s arms, 
tired of squalling perhaps, grew quiet again, 
and the boy, completely wearied, fell asleep, 
grasping the neck of the gunny-sack. 

When he awoke it was daylight, and the old 
| cougars had disappeared. He dared not now, 
however, leave the kits in the cage he had pre- 
| pared for them. He did not want to risk going 

in to them, even in daytime. And so he carried 
them to the hacienda, and pleaded successfully 
for the chance to keep them. 

Some two years later a man of science, entitled 
to write weighty abbreviations after his name, 
| came into the valley of the Rio Verde, and spent 
much time exploring its archzeological remains. 
This gentleman discovered that Dowie had a 

| wealth of curios, as well as a pair of toothless 
and clawless cougars for pets. He bought the 
boy’s Indian relics at what seemed to Dowie a 
fabulous price; and then, some three months 


A couple of days’ work | Then, in trembling dread, he turned silently to | after he had gone, another stranger came into 
the valley. 


This second one represented a 
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menagerie of reputation; and today Lorenzo 
Dow Desmit is the peculiar pride and attraction 
of that travelling institution—a lion-, bear- and 
tiger-tamer whose safe and original methods are 
likely to bring him to wide repute in the future. 
FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS. 
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endure me for that length of time. 


THE YOUTH'S 


and trained in the coldly intellectual atmosphere | 


| of the bar, could speak only to the intellect and 


the conscience, not to the sensibility and the 
imagination. 

But I had engaged for a year, and could not 
take a train home on Monday morning; I was 
engaged only for a year, and the church could 
And before 


|the year was over we had learned to love one 


Notes From a Pastor’s Experience. 
Third Paper. 
By the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


HE only recognized way for a young 

minister to get into a pastorate is by can- 

didating. He is invited to preach to the 

congregation which is looking for a pastor. | 
The congregation goes to church to see how he 
does it. He is said to be on trial. If he pleases | 
he is called. If he does 
not, or if some one in 
the congregation wishes 
to hear some one else, 
he is not called. 

“4 candidate,” said 
my Uncle John to me, 
“goes into the pulpit on 
a Sunday morning, as 
one who would say, 
‘Now I will show you 
how well I can read a 
hymn. Let us sing 
Hymn No. —. Now 
I will show you how 
well I can preach. My 
text is Chapter : 
verse ——, of the Book 
of ——. Now I will 
show you how well I 
ean pray. Let us 
pray.” ” 

This system has al- 
ways seemed odious to 
me—<demoralizing to the 
church, humiliating to the minister. But when 
one cannot inaugurate a successful revolution, 
he must submit. At the end of my winter’s | 
studies at Farmington I started out on ay 
eandidating tour—the first, last and only one 
of my life. It was fruitless except for one 
incident. 

In crossing the ferry from New York City to 
Brooklyn I met Mr. Henry C. Bowen, whom [ 
had known in Plymouth Church. He asked me 
to call at the office of The Independent next 
day, and I did so. He was busy when I called 
and handed me a letter, saying, “I wish you 
would answer that.’”” The letter was from a 
member of a Congregational Church in Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and as I recall it, was to this 
effect : 

“Our minister has taken a year’s vacation. If 
you can furnish a preacher as good as the dry 
goods you sell, I wish you would send us one. | 
Our Doctor Jewett is one of the most popular | 
preachers in the state. The man who is to take | 
his place must be a seminary graduate, not a | 
young man; he must have had experience and 
be a good speaker; but he ought to be without a 
family, for we have no parsonage, houses are 
few and the salary is not large.’ 

I wrote my answer and mailed it. I told the 
Western church officer that I had not had a 
seminary education, was a young man, had no 
experience, was not an orator and had a family, 
mailed my letter and dismissed the matter from 
mind. 

The frank explicitness of my reply produced 
an effect exactly the opposite of that which I had 
anticipated. By the earliest practicable mail I 
received a letter inviting me to the church. With 
this in my pocket I returned to my wife. “We 
have been,” I said, “asking the Lord to open a 
door to us, and He has opened three—two in the 
little village of Maine, and this one in Indiana. 
We should not choose either place; but we will 
not shut these doors in the face of the Lord and | 
ask Himeto open a fourth. Which of these three 
shall it be?” To which she answered that when 
I had decided she should certainly go with me. 
To Indiana we went. 

I have been often asked what are the conditions | 
of success in life. I stop a moment to answer | 
parenthetically, that the first three conditions are | 
a good father, a good mother and a good wife. | 
All these were given to me. 

If I had gone to Terre Haute as a candidate | 
we should certainly not have stayed. We were 
New England born and bred, accustomed to its | 
thrift and order, to its intellectual atmosphere, to 
its spirit of reserve, and to the religious conscien- 
Uiousness of the Puritan church. We landed in 
a city of ten thousand inhabitants, with the pigs 
running loose in the streets, without a public 
library, and with hardly a private library worthy 
of the name, settled by pilgrims from the 
Southern States, warm-hearted, ardent, impet- 
uous, emotional ; to take charge of a church with 
four hundred members on its roll and from ten 
to twenty in its weekly prayer-meeting. 

Often that first summer there was only one 
man on whom I could call for prayer. The 
congregation was accustomed to the fervid oratory 
of a Southron, who in emotional power had been 
esteemed the peer of Henry Ward Beecher in 
evangelical services which the two had conducted 
together in past years, and I, inheriting an 
unemotive temperament from a judicial father, 





A “CANDIDATE.” 














another, the former pastor had resigned, and I 
had been called to the permanent pastorate. It | 


| would have been strange if we had not learned | 


to love a people, one of the wealthiest of whom 


|took us into his own home, and made us 


members of his own family until events were so 
shaped that it became prudent for us to make a 
home for ourselves. 

I had followed the counsel of wise friends, | 
Doctors Stowe and Kirke, Prof. Austin Phelps 
and Mr. Beecher, in putting all my little money | 
into Alford’s Greek Testament. It was | 
my only commentary on the New Tes- | 
tament, and I was compelled to use the | 
Greek if I used my New Testament at 
all. My whole library that summer lay | 
on my study table; I needed no book- | 
shelves. But I began at once a critical 
study of the Life of Christ, and to 
compel myself to carry it on with 
regularity, organized a Congregational | 
Bible-class which met on Monday 
evenings. It had but two principles— 
absolutely free discussion and no debate. 
Legal training in dealing with all sorts 
and conditions of men stood me in good | 
stead in keeping together a class in 
which were at the one extreme an Old 
School Presbyterian who believed that 
every line and letter of the Bible was 
absolutely and infallibly divine, and at 
the other a pupil of Theodore Parker of 
Boston, who believed that an infallible 
Book and a perfect Man were both 
fantasies of a superstitious age. The 
disciple of Parker some years after 
joined the church, and lived and died a consistent 
Christian; and I think even the Old School 
Calvinist mellowed a little. 

The parish was not what would be called an 
easy one. There was much real rural beauty in 
this half-Southern city, with its broad, well- 
shaded avenues, its large gardens and its generally 
unpretending but inviting homes. There was 
much that was attractive in the society, so open, 
so frank, so free, so cordial and warm-hearted. 
But there was much to which a New Englander 
found it not easy to accustom himself. 

The town had been founded by gamblers and 
drinkers, and had nearly or quite twelve hundred 


| theology and homiletics. 





inhabitants before it possessed a permanent 
church. Itinerant preachers rang the court-| 
house bell and preached to whatever crowd came 
at the ringing. Out of such a chance gathering 

the Congregational Church had been formed. 

Doctor Jewett, educated in Baltimore and travel- 

ling west in search of missionary ground, had 

spent a Sunday in Terre Haute; preached; 

took the place by storm; a town meeting was | 
summoned ; a salary voted; and thus chosen by | 
town meeting began his work. 

Later, all who loved Jesus Christ were invited 
to constitute themselves into a church, and it | 
lived and prospered for ten years without either | 
a creed ora name. It did not contain more than | 
one or two New England families. The pews 
were private property ; in some cases owned by | 
people who never occupied them. The minister’s | 
salary was raised by passing round a subscription | 
paper once a year, causing him to feel, if the | 
people did not, that he was an object of charity. 
On rainy Sunday nights there was no service. 


“‘We’ll Keep Our Business Going.” 


“On rainy week-days do you close your 
stores?”” I asked a deacon. “No!” he said. 
“Well,” said I, “‘we’ll keep our business going 
at the church on rainy Sundays, on the distinct 
understanding that there are only two persons 
under any obligation to be there—the sexton and 
the preacher.”” We did so. The congregation 
was never quite so small as that; though it was 
sometimes very small. 

The salary was one thousand dollars a year ; it 
was during the war, and prices for everything 
but eggs, chickens and preachers were very 
high ; the church was the aristocratic church of 
the city, and social demands were considerable. | 

How my wife managed so that we could live | 
on the salary, I do not even now know. Some- 
times she was without any servant, though she 
had two little children to look after. But we 
never ran in debt. I entered on my work the 
spring before Abraham Lincoln’s election, and 
on our return to the East after resigning my 
pastorate, we met his funeral cortége coming 
West. 

The period of the Civil War was not conducive 
to spiritual results in church life. Those who | 
lived in the East have little idea how intense | 
was the feeling in the border states, where we | 
often were, or at least seemed to ourselves to be, 
in imminent peril of open war im our own | 
community. “Copperhead” seemed none too | 
opprobrious a term to designate the venomous 
supporters of slavery and secession, who would | 
have supported treason by riot and pillage at | 
any time—had they dared. One member, and | 
one nly, of our church was an abolitionist. | 





COMPANION. 


The rest were loyal to the government, but 
practically, most of them avowedly, indifferent 
to slavery and vigorously hostile to any interfer- 
ence with it. 

When I get, as I often do, a letter from some 
progressive minister complaining that his church 
is conservative, and wishing to secure one’ in 
harmony with his more radical opinions, I wish 
that I could give him the benefit of my five years’ 
apprenticeship in the ministry in Terre Haute. 
My father’s theology, as interpreted by his 
“Young Christian’ and “Corner-Stone,’’ would 
be deemed even now broad and somewhat loose ; 
and Mr. Beecher’s theology was in bad repute, 
even in New England. These two and my 
Uncle John had been my only teachers in 
And I was the successor 
of a clergyman who had been educated in a 
Southern Presbyterian atmosphere, and for 
twenty-five years had imbued his congregation 
with conservative theology. 

I was an abolitionist, an admirer of Beecher 
and Sumner, of Seward and Chase and Lincoln, 
and I was pastor in a city where, even in the 
midst of the Civil War, the sentiment uttered by 
a Republican general to a war meeting, “I hate 
a nigger worse than I hate the devil,” was 
cheered till the roof rang with the echoes. I 


| doubt whether there was a member of the church 


who agreed with me in theology, and there was 
only one who agreed with my abolitionism. 


When the Old Pastor Returned. 


The difficulties of the situation were consider- 
ably increased by what might easily have led to 
a serious quarrel in the church and a considerable 
secession from it. The former pastor resigned 
after I had been in Terre Haute three months 
and went East for the summer. Returning in 
the fall, he began preaching in the court-house. 
Some of his special friends attended there, 
leaving gaps in our not too crowded church. At 
the same time rumors began to be bruited about, 
that the new pastor was heretical. 

A semi-Southern church and a New England 
minister, a conservative church and a progressive 
minister, a church indifferent to slavery and an 
anti-slavery minister, and the old pastor preaching 
in the same town, made elements of a situation 
not free from difficulty. 


There are three or four principles inculcated | 


by my father, which in this five years of both 
difficult and delightful pastorate proved very 


valuable, and which I should be glad to give to} 
any reader of the Youth’s Companion who| 
|may think them worthy of comprehending and 


applying. 


17: 


the mystical,—the school to which I belong, 
believe that there is a sixth sense, a faith faculty, 
which gives direct and immediate perception of 
the invisible world.” 

To which he replied: “I belong to. the first 
school ; I think that all our knowledge is derived 
from our senses, but I think there is a vast 
domain which we enter only through faith.” 

And I said to myself, “‘“My father was more 
right than I thought: what one man calls 
domain, another calls knowledge.” Theological 
terms are so colored by theological controversies, 
that he who wishes to escape the one will do well 
to discontinue the use of the other. On two 
separate communion seasons since I have been 
the pastor of Plymouth Church, men and women 
have entered our communion from seven different 
denominations—denominations as far separated 
as the Quaker Meeting-House and the Episcopal 
Church, the Baptist and the Unitarian. We 
had no reason to think that they had changed 
their faith or modified their creed; but they 
found no controversial terminology in our con- 
fession of faith, and heard none from the 
pulpit. When we lay aside our camp counter- 
signs we are surprised to find how nearly we 
are at one. 

That Bible-class in Terre Haute, with its 
radical Theodore Parkerite and its good Presby- 
terian elder, who once told me that he stood up 
so straight as to lean backward, emphasized and 
illustrated my father’s principle. Dropping the 
theological phrases in a simple study of the Life 
of Christ, it was astonishing how harmoniously 
we got along together. 

It was perhaps due to this abstinence of 
warlike phraseology that during a considerable 
part of my pastorate the Universalist Church—a 
feeble one at best—was closed, and my congrega- 
tion augmented. And yet I was never suspected 
by others or by myself, at that time, of doubting 
the doctrine of endless punishment. 


Tragedies that Changed a Creed. 


Perhaps two tragedies in my pastorate had the 
effect of disturbing, and eventually changing, that 
article in my creed. A young man, the only son 
of his mother and she a widow, was seized with 
cramp while bathing in the river, and was 


| drowned. He was a worthy young man, but 


without “religious experience.’’ The Old School 
Presbyterian pastor said to the bereaved mother, 
as she told me afterward, that there was time for 
him to exercise evangelical repentance after he 
was seized with the cramp and as he was going 
down. 


I had no message for her. I could only read 


The first is: It takes two to make a quarrel. | some passages of Scripture bearing witness to 


Happily the leading members of the church not 
only held this pacific principle, but were possessed 
by this pacific spirit. My wife and I kept 
ourselves as far as possible in ignorance on the 
question, who were loyal to the old church and 
the new pastor and who were inclined to follow 
the old pastor into what might perhaps become a 
new church. 

The church kindly assisted their new minister 
to preserve this beneficent ignorance. We per- 
sisted in regarding the court-house movement as 
an endeavor to reach the people who never 
attended church anywhere, of whom there was 


no lack in the city, and we gave the movement | 


our best wishes. I do not mean that we 
pretended to do so; we really did so. And 
when, after three months, the court-house 
preaching was discontinued, the way was quite 
open for the court-house hearers to return to the 
church of their love, without any humiliation or 
confession of failure. They were our Christian 
brethren who, at considerable self-sacrifice, had 
been doing a good Christian work; we rejoiced 
in their work while they carried it on; we 
rejoiced to see them back again when the work 
ceased 


As to the charges of heresy, it has always | 


seemed to me illegitimate to use the pulpit for 
self-defence, and always wise to learn from even 
unfriendly critics. If the preacher is accused of 
Unitarianism he would better meet the charge, 
not by defending his last Sunday’s sermon, but 


God’s love; for I have never been able to preach 
as comfort in private what I cannot proclaim as 
truth in public. My clerical brother’s philosophy 
did not, I think, give much comfort to the 
widow, and it certainly did not ilumine my own 
mind. Her grief and my impotency compelled 
me to examine my previous opinions and eventu- 
ally to form one which I should not have to 
abandon in such an emergency. 

The other incident was even more tragic. A 
husband and father, a member of the Congrega- 
tional Church, a teacher of a large Bible-class, I 
believe a sincere though not strong Christian, 
had the appetite for drink created in him by 
taking alcohol as a medicine when an invalid. 
He was not a drunkard, but he lived in dread of 
becoming one. He could not, or thought he 
could not, resist the appetite. One morning the 
city was shocked by the news of his sudden 
death. He was found lying on his back upon 
the bed, a hole in his temple, the empty pistol by 
his side, and close at hand a note of farewell to 
his wife, who was absent from home, telling her 
that he could not and would not bring on her the 
disgrace of a drunken husband. 

In my absence from the city on my vacation 
the funeral services were conducted by a clergy- 
man against whose orthodoxy not a breath of 
suspicion had ever been raised; the hymn sung 
was: 

How blest the righteous when he dies, 
When sinks the weary soul to rest. 


by preaching an orthodox sermon next Sunday— | If I never resolved before, I did then, that 


that is, if he is orthodox. 

If he is not, he has no reason to complain of a 
critic who classifies him correctly. The threat- 
ened breach in the church never took place; and 
when we left Terre Haute we had no warmer 
friends in the city than some of those who in 
that first year looked upon us with undisguised 
suspicion. ‘Time and distance have separated us 
from our friends; but nothing less than death 
can sunder some of the friendships which grew 
out of the threatened schism. 

The second principle my father expressed in 
very nearly the following words: “I am sure 
that nine-tenths of the theological disputes which 


| have divided the Church of Christ have been 


disputes about words, and I rather think the 
other tenth has been, also.”” A few years ago I 
received a rather striking illustration of the truth 
of this paradox. [ sat next to a well-known 
representative of the school of ethical culture. I | 
repeated to him my father’s remark, and then 
added: “There is one fundamental question in 
philosophy which does not seem to me to be a} 
question about words. One school—the rational- 
istic—holds that all our knowledge comes from 
our senses and from what’ we deduce from that 
which our senses give us. The other school,— | 


| God helping me, 


I would never have one 
doctrine for evangelistic services and another for 
funeral occasions. 1 believe that resolution has 
been sacredly kept. 

The third principle which my father enunciated 
was expressed thus: “It is @ principle in 
mechanics, if you have an object at one point 
and you wish to take it to another point, you 
must carry it through all the Intermediate points. 
Remember that is also a principle in morals. 
If your church is at one point and you wish to 
take it to another, take it through the intermediate 
points.” 

Compliance with this counsel made it possible 
in a conservative church so to bear witness to 
liberty as well as to loyalty, that the church was 


| called “‘abolition’’ by secessionists, with an oath 


before abolition which I will not repeat, and to 
do this without serious division or even strife 
within the church itself. 

In these papers | have tried to tell the 
readers of the Youth’s Companion how I 
entered on the ministry, and by what principles 
in those early years [ was guided. They have 
guided me ever since. I shall be glad if this 
simple statement and illustration of them proves 
helpful to others. 
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Current Topics. 


“ The last great blot on our civilization” — 
a true word, by Governor Fuller of Vermont, on 
our bad roads. 

Here is a political truth boiled down to 
the point of solidity by the Globe-Democrat, of 
St. Louis: “The bigger the primaries, the smaller 
the boss.” f 


“Nations that are of the same faith, 
the same blood and the same substantial interest, 
ought not to be alienated, but ought to stand 
together,” once said Henry Ward Beecher, in 
reference to Great Britain and the United States. 
The dictum applies both to the current questions 
of arbitration between those countries, and to the 
coalition between Greece and Crete. 

In a letter upon the Eastern crisis, Gladstone 
has pilloried the Emperor William of Germany. 
The Oid Man Eloquent disposes of the Young 
Man Inconsequent and Recalcitrant by describing 
him as “having only such knowledge and experi- 
ence, in truth limited enough, as have excited 
much astonishment and some consternation when 
an inkling of them has been given to the world.” 

Three causes are leading to the destruction 
of bird life in this country—the wanton killing 
of birds by so-called sportsmen, the use of dead 
birds or parts thereof as ornaments on women’s 
hats, and the making of collections of nests and 
eggs. The first is indefensible, the second is a 
reproach to womanhood, and the third should be 
restricted to collections for public information, 
like the Smithsonian Institution. The human 
race would miss the birds if they were gone. 

“A man in -office,’’ says. a well-known 
statesman, “who can bring himself to utter the 
simple form of words, “That is wrong,’ may 
carry his point in council, though everybody 
be against him.” Such initiative courage was 
recently exercised by the trustees of the public 
library in Newark, in excluding certain notorious 
specimens of the new journalism from its tables ; 
and the contagion of its example has spread 
rapidly through scores of the prominent libraries 
and club-houses of the country. To have set the 
fashion is, in this instance, no small honor. 

Does anybody know whether the trusts 
are Democrats, Republicans or Populists? Yet 
they are emphatically “in politics.” In fact, 
they are about the most active and powerful 
politicians we have. In election campaigns they 
are all on the side they think will win;,after 
election they are with the party that won. 
Those that have been in existence long enough 
have been both Democrats and Republicans, and 
it is not overestimating their versatility to assume 
that they could be equally as good Populists or 
anything else. 


Legislation for the restriction of the 
sale of cigarettes has generally proved ineffective ; 
but as a result of a city ordinance recently passed 
in Chicago, by which retail dealers in cigarettes 
are obliged to take out a license costing one 
hundred dollars, the number of places where 
they may be bought has fallen from five thousand 
to about one hundred. The margin of profit 
upon cigarettes is so small that the smaller 
dealers cannot afford to purchase the license. 
This is not an ideal way to combat the cigarette 
evil, but experience seems to prove it the most 
effective yet devised. 

Letters received in London from Bu- 
shire, on the Persian Gulf, show that the 
agricultural population of that district ascribed 
the lack of rain to the evil influence of certain 
landmarks erected ‘on account of the Meteorolog- 
ical Survey of India. The survey pillars were 
destroyed before the troops reached the scene of 
disturbance. A heavy fall of rain followed, and 
the people were at once sure that their suspicions 
were correct, and that their work of destruction 
had propitiated the heavenly powers. Twenty 
of the ringleaders were bastinadoed by the 
governor, to show the people that the British 
authorities as well as higher powers must be 
taken into the account. : 

The standard of the Cross which Prince 
Alexander raised at the head of the Greek army 
of independence, seventy-six years ago, has been 
brought out from the monastery at Labria and 
taken to the Thessalian frontier by the Crown- 
Prince’s regiment. The associations which 
cluster about this old flag will fight for Greece, 
if war with Turkey comes, as effectively as the 
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soldiers who follow it into battle. An army 
swayed by patriotic ardor fights as with the 
strength of double its numbers; and patriotism 
is a sentiment which gathers with irresistible 
force around such a concrete representative of 
nationality and independence as the battle-torn 
standard of the Cross. 

Destructive spring freshets have occurred 
this season over a wider area than ever before in 
the history of the North American continent. 
There is but one cause—the destruction of the 
forests. The immediate results, loss of human 
life and loss of valuable property, are lamentable 
enough; but the more remote consequences are 
matters of even greater public moment. The 
final consequence is barrenness, uninhabitable- 
ness. The general awakening to the necessity 
of a united movement for the preservation of the 
forests that remain and the restoration of wooded 
areas where they are needed has been delayed 
too long. This is one of the most important 
questions before the people of this continent. 

The discretion of a judge in a naturaliza- 
tion case may wisely give the United States the 
benefit of the doubt as to the expediency of 
granting citizenship. A judge in a Western 
state lately rejected twenty-one out of thirty-four 
applicants because they were ignorant of 
American institutions and principles, beside 
showing, in some instances, an inability to read, 
write or speak with a proper facility. These 
applicants for full citizenship were not able to 
stand the test of simple questions. Some of the 
answers were mere travesties on information. 
One said the highest officer of the state was “the 
ezar,”’ while another thought the chief official of 
the nation was “the White House.” In former 
days, when an indiscriminate granting of the 
privileges of citizenship was regarded, in some 
communities at least, as a matter of course, it is 
possible that all of these applicants might have 
succeeded. Happily the country is now alert 
and protests against such foliy. 
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A FAITHFUL HEART. 


Oh, what was love made for if ’tis not the same 
Thro’ joy and thro’ sorrow, thro’ glory and shame? 
Moore. 
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Cheaper Iron and Steel. 


The collapse of a trust was signalized recently 
by a drop of more than thirty per cent. in the 
quoted price of steel rails. The manufacturer 
who made the first cut, an owner of many 
blast-furnaces and rolling-mills, had just formed 
an alliance with the owner of numerous iron- 
mines. 

But the furnaces were in Pennsylvania, while 
the mines were in Minnesota. How, after the 
ore had been carried half-way across the conti- 
nent, could the manufactured article be sold for 
less than the product of Pennsylvania mines, 
smelted and milled at home? 

Several factors enter into the explanation. In 
the first place, the ores mined in the “lake 
region’’— Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin— 
are rich in iron, comparatively free from delete- 
rious substances, such as phosphorus, and soft 
enough to be easily smelted. 

Again, while ore is generally found in deep 
and narrow veins, the deposits in this region are 
large and lie almost on the surface, thus permit- 
ting the use of labor-saving machinery. 

In one day, last summer, says the Journal 
of Political Economy, three steam-shovels, 
working fourteen hours each, dug and raised 
from the natural bed of a Minnesota mine four 
hundred and twenty-eight car-loads of ore! 
Twenty-five-ton cars have been continuously 
loaded, directly from the ore bed, at the rate of a 
car in two and a half minutes. 

The cost of uncovering and raising the ore 
practically represents the cost of mining such a 
deposit; and in this particular case these items 
combined amount to less than ten cents a ton. 

But when the ore has been loaded upon the 
car, only a first step has been taken. It must 
go to a lake port, cross the lakes—in some 
instances a journey of nine hundred miles—and 
then be unloaded and stored, or placed upon 
other cars which will convey it to the furnace. 

The mine-owners seem to have solved the 
two inseparable problems of transportation and 
“handling.”” In the three states mentioned they 
have built hundreds of miles of railroad through 
what was, ten years ago, a pathless wilderness. 
They control a Jake fleet, intended primarily for 
the carriage of ore, valued at forty-seven million 
dollars. At various terminals they have estab- 
lished twenty-three expensive docks, equipped 
with more than four thousand “pockets.” 

At a shipping port the cars are run out upon 
the docks, and by means of drop-bottoms, 
unloaded into the pockets. From the pockets 
the ore runs through iron chutes into the holds of 
vessels. A twenty-five-hundred-ton ship has 
thus been loaded within seventy minutes. 

For all these reasons, the ore of the lake region 
can be sold at a low price. Its cheapness and its 
intrinsic merit tend constantly to increase the 
production. 

In 1880 the mines of the “Eastern district’ — 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Ohio—yielded nearly sixty per cent. of the total 
iron product of the United States. In 1895 








sixty-five per cent. of the total product was 
taken from the mines of the lake region. 

The supply in that quarter is said to be practi- 
cally inexhaustible. All facilities for developing 
it have already been provided. There seems to 
be no economic reason why cheap iron and steel, 
the first essentials in many industries, should 
ever be withheld from American craftsmen. 
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FEW AND EFFECTUAL. 


Where words are scarce, they are seldom opens in vain, 
For they breathe truth that breathe their words in 
pain. Shakespeare, Richard II. 
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Constitutional Amendments. 


President Cleveland declined to sign three of 
the appropriation bills sent to him in the closing 
days of the last session of Congress, for the 
reason that they reached him too late to permit 
of careful scrutiny of their provisions. 

The President must approve an appropriation 
bill, just as it is sent to him, or disapprove it. 
The bill may contain items that he knows to 
be extravagant or improper; or objectionable 
provisions of general legislation that ought not to 
be in an appropriation bill. On the other hand, 
the legitimate appropriations which the bill 
makes may be greatly needed by the department 
to which they relate. 

But the President cannot discriminate; he 
must approve the whole bill, or run the risk of 
crippling a department of the government by 
vetoing it. This system puts a premium on 
log-rolling; and it sometimes results in the 
enactment of bad laws as “‘riders’’ on appropria- 
tion bills. 

It is pretty generally agreed that it would be 
for the public interest if the President had 
authority to disapprove single items of appropria- 
tion bills. In that case the final responsibility 
for extravagant or improper appropriations would 
rest with him, because he would have power to 
strike out such items without endangering the 
whole bill. 

But the President has not this power under 


the Constitution; and in order to amend the. 


Constitution the affirmative action of two-thirds 
of both Houses of Congress, and of the legislatures 


of three-fourths of the states, is required. The- 


founders of our government did not intend that 
the fundamental law should be subject to capri- 
cious changes. They succeeded so well in their 
purpose that the difficulty of amending the 
Constitution is practically insurmountable, unless 
there is an exceptionally strong public sentiment 
which demands a change. This is shown by the 
history of the amendments which have been 
adopted. 

The last three were adopted soon after the 
close of the Civil War, and embodied in the 
organic law of the country some of the principles 
established by that contest. But with the excep- 
tion of that group of amendments, Congress has 
proposed no constitutional change for more than 
ninety years. Prior to that group, the last 
instance was the twelfth amendment, regulating 
the method of electing Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents. That was necessitated by the com- 
plications which attended the Jefferson-Burr 
election in 1800. 

As amendments are so difficult, there is‘special 
reason for gratitude that the framers of the 
Constitution were able to make an instrument so 
strong and wise, so well-balanced and so adapted 
as it is to the needs of a free and growing nation. 
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Sport. 

What is true sport? What is sportsmanlike 
conduct and what is not? These are questions 
which really need to be answered. The great 
inerease of interest in athletics within recent 
years has made the whole subject of recreation 
so important that even the gravest minds are 
concerning themselves with it. 

Let us take a prize-fight and see if we cannot 
distinguish the qualities by which it is differen- 
tiated from an athletic contest of a wholly 
unobjectionable sort. The differences ought not 
to be hard to find. 

There is, in the first place, the prize itself. 
Money is undoubtedly the object for which the 
professional pugilist chiefly exerts himself; it is 
this fact which makes him a “professional.”’ Other 
motives may influence him, such as the desire for 
notoriety, for the sort of fame which can be 
won with the fists. The love of fighting may 
itself predominate in a coarse and brutal nature. 
But money is the main consideration; and 
whenever this consideration is given weight the 
contest is not sport but business. 

Brutality is the second objectionable feature of 
a prize-fight. The pugilist wins by injuring his 
antagonist. The ability to take punishment is 
part of his own equipment. To draw first blood 
is one of the objects he has in mind at the outset ; 
and to strike a blow which shall disable the other 
temporarily and which may endanger his life is 
the highest evidence of skill. . Thus the methods 





by which victory is won, no less than the motive 
of the contest, stamp it as immoral and unfit for 
gentlemen to engage in or to witness. 

But a contest may be free from brutality and 
free from the mercenary motive and: still be 
degrading if improperly conducted. It may be 
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won by unfair devices. What is fair and what 
is unfair of course depends in every instance 
upon the rules of the game itself. In general, 
however, fairness means the careful observance, 
not merely of the letter, but of the spirit, of the 
rules. A fair tennis-player, for example, will 
not serve the ball while his opponent is enveloped 
in a cloud of dust from a sudden puff of wind. 
A fair football-player will not profit by an 
obvious mistake of the markers on the side-lines, 
nor a fair baseball-player by an error of the 
umpire. 

Fairness in this truer and larger sense includes 
courtesy. It implies a consideration of the rights 
of an opponent instead of a blind striving to win 
by any means which the rules do not clearly 
prohibit. When fairness and courtesy prevail 
there is no sting in defeat and no shame in 
victory. 

It is of the first importance that the sports in 
which the youths of the country engage should 
be unobjectionable in the three respects which 
have been mentioned ; that they should be without 
any mercenary motive, that they should not be 
brutal, and that they should be conducted in a 
spirit of fairness. If it is worth while to adopt 
courses of study which train the mind for man- 
hood, it is certainly worth while to pay attention 
to sports which are, as a matter of fact, shaping 
characters. There’ is no better discipline in 
manliness than the habitual restraint of trying 
to be fair on the playground. 
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Alfonso, the Boy King. 


The little King of Spain is eleven years old this 
spring. There was a time when nobody expected 
he would live so long, but his mother, the queen 
regent, has taken good care of him, and though 
he is still a fragile child, he seems to be outgrow- 
ing his constitutional delicacy. 

Alfonso Leo—he takes his middle name from 
the pope—was born May 17, 1886, six months after 
the death of his father, Alfonso XII.—and he was 
“born a king.” His 
eldest sister, the In- 
fanta Mercedes, had 
become queen by 
hereditary right on 
the day of their 
father’s death, but 
the birth of a male 
heir reduced her to 
the rank of princess 
again. 

Of course the 
queen regent, Maria 
Christina, will rule 
until Alfonso XIII. 
attains his legal ma- 
jority—at the com- 
pletion of his six- 
teenth year. She is 
an Austrian, plain- 
faced, simple -man- 
nered, possessed of 
many practical, 
motherly virtues, and very devout. Sometimes 
it seems that her attachment to the state religion 
is almost the only thing that recommends her to 
the Spanish people. She is not wholly one of 
themselves in any other respect. She does not 
by any means enjoy the national sport, the bull- 
fight! 

The little king himself is popular. So are his 
pretty sisters, Mercedes, who is almost seventeen, 
and Maria, aged fourteen. The three are always 
together, whether in Madrid or at their seaside 
home of San Sebastian, and when the rigid cere- 
monial of the court is relaxed, they appear glad 
to meet people in a democratic way. It is quite 
probable, however, that the average small boy 
in America has a really happier life. A little king 
can have no “chums,” and kings nowadays are 
obliged to work as well as play; and royalty is not 
the sacred thing it was in the time of Alfonso’s 
famous ancestor, Louis XIV., “the Great,” of 
France. 

The little lad may never actually rule. Don 
Carlos, the pretender, contests his right to the 
throne. The Spanish Republicans would like to 
abolish the throne altogether. Before Alfonso’s 
seventeenth birthday the Spanish monarchy may 
have ceased to exist. 








ALFONSO Xill. 
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Rudeness to the President and his 
Family. 


The Companion recently gave a few simple 
rules of etiquette which govern the President of 
the United States and his wife in their social 
duties. It would be timely if we could also state 
at the incoming of a new administration the 
rules of etiquette which govern the people of this 
country in their social intercourse with their chief 
ruler; but there are no such rules. 

-No stranger can gain an audience with the head 
of any other nation without passing through a 
rampart of guards and officials. Such a defence 
would offend most of our people. 

. Every well-bred man, as a matter of course, 
respects the privacy of the President as he would 
that of any private gentleman. Unfortunately 
there are men who are obtuse and not well-bred, 
and who obtrude upon him without the slightest 
consciousness of rudeness or impropriety, and 
sometimes in a ludicrous way. 

During Mr. Cleveland’s summer residence in 
Marion, two or three large wagons full of curious 
visitors would arrive almost every Sunday after- 
noon. The men and women would sit in rows on 
the fences of his front yard or take possession of 
the porches, watching through the windows every 
movement of the family within, who could not 
protest, as any private family would have done, 
against the uncivil intrusion. 

One day, while the President’s wife sat sewing 
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in the hall at Woodly, a man entered without a 
word, and walking past her, minutely inspected 
her face and dress with a contemptuous sniff. 
Mrs. Cleveland’s temper and good-breeding were 
proof against even this insult. 

“When you go out,” she said, gently, “will you 
pe kind enough to close the door?” 

“[ don’teknow that I’ll go out that way,” was 
the reply, and he took a leisurely stroll through 
the house. 

An annoyance to which the occupants of the 
White House are often subjected is the receipt of 
gifts. In a few cases, doubtiess, these are offer- 
ings of good-will, sent with a genuine friendly 
feeling; but most of the presents are intended to 
secure a letter as an advertisement, or to bring 
the President under an obligation to the donor. 

It is not fitting that our chief magistrate, 
because of his position, should be subjected to 
these annoyances. Officially he is the servant of 
the public, and it should have reasonably free 
access to him; but his home, his wife and family 
do not belong to the public, and should not be 
subject to intrusion or interference more than 
those of any private citizen. 
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HIS MOTHER’S WATCH. 


Madame Octave Feuillet tells a pretty story of 
her famous husband’s youth in “Some Years of 
my Life.” During the first few years of his 
literary labors, the author of the “Romance of a 
Poor Young Man” was himself poor and strug- 

ling. 

? His father, who had desired for him a diplomatic 
career, was bitterly opposed to Octave’s adoption 
of literature as a profession. He even went so far 
as to refuse to receive his son, and to withdraw 
from him his modest allowance; but the young 
man’s aspirations remained unchanged. He set 
himself diligently to work at the labor of his 
choice, full of confidence in the future. 

During this saddened and restricted period of 
his life, the only recreation he allowed himself, 
strange as it may seem, was dancing. Passion- 
ately fond of this amusement, he devoted all of 
his leisure evenings to it, regularly attending the 
students’ balls, where fe would dance until he 
was ready to drop from exhaustion. The masked 
balls of the opera had for the hard-working young 
writer an especial fascination. 

One evening he so ardently desired to attend 
one of these balls, that he pawned his watch to 
obtain enough money to hire a costume for the 
occasion. Now this watch had been his mother’s, 
and no sooner had he entered his attic room than 
he began to reflect upon what he had done. 
Remorse followed exhilaration. He resolved to 
return the next morning to the pawnshop, give 
back the money, and reclaim his watch. 

“I passed the night,” he said afterwards, “gazing 
upon the ten frances I had received, my heart 
beating painfully, my eyes filled with tears, and 
asking myself if I would really be strong enough 
to absent myself from the ball.” 

The following day he proved the strength of 
his resolution by returning to the pawnbroker and 
redeeming his wateh. As in this instance he was, 
throughout his whole life, actuated by a sense 
of duty, and constrained by the most delicate 
sentiments. 
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WRECKED ON FORT FISHER. 


Technical training in any profession is a good 
and necessary thing, but it must be supplemented 
by careful and constant practice in order to elimi- 
poe the chances of danger, especially on board 
ship. 

In 1863 the United States frigate B. was cruising 
off the Virginian coast under the command of 
Captain H. Captain H. had under his charge a 
number of young and enthusiastic midshipmen, 
graduates of the naval college at Annapolis. 

It was his custom te have them take the position 
of the ship at noon each day, when he took his 
own observations. Very often it happened that 
their calculations did not tally with his, but this 
ouly made him the more anxious to exercise them 
in so necessary a mathematical problem. 

One day he was sitting in his cabin as usual at 
noon, after he had completed his calculations, 
and waiting for his “middies” to bring in theirs. 
The first came in almost immediately, visibly 
elated at having finished his task so soon and, as 
he believed, so correctly. 

The captain took one look at the figures, and 
then leaped from his seat so quickly that the 
astonished midshipman started back in alarm. 
Almost exploding with laughter, the old captain 
curved his hands before his mouth and hurried to 
the companionway. 

“Clear away the boats!” he roared. “Clear 
away the boats! We’re wrecked—hard and fast 
aground on top of Fort Fisher!” 

There was a howl of laughter from on deck, 
and the erratie young man grasped his papers 
and rushed past the captain and out of the cabin 
without waiting for ceremony. 
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HE REMEMBERED. 


It is said that no man ever had a more marvel- 
lous memory for faces than Henry Clay. The 
instances given to prove this are numberiess. 

On one occasion he was on his way to Jackson, 
Mississippi, and the cars stopped for a short time 
at Clinton. Among the crowd who pressed for- 
— Was one vigorous old man who insisted that 
— Clay would recognize him. He had lost one 

“Where did I know you?” asked Mr. Clay, 
fixing a keen glance on this man. 

“In Kentucky,” was the reply. 

_“Had you lost your eye before sthen, or have 
you lost it since?” was the next question. 

“Since,” answered the old man. 

7 Turn the sound side of your face to me so I 
- See your profile,” said Mr. Clay, peremptorily, 
and the man obeyed. “I have it!” said Mr. Clay, 








Kentucky, in the famous case of the United States | 
versus Innis twenty-one years ago?” | 

“Yes, sir!” cried the old man, trembling with | 
delight. | 

“And isn’t your name Hardwicke?” queried | 
Mr. Clay, after another minute. | 

“I told you he’d remember me!” cried the old 
man, turning to the crowd. “He never forgets a | 
face, never forgets a face!” 


SPANISH COURTESY. 


“Oh, we cannot stand on ceremony! The world 
goes too fast for that.” The excuse is the modern 
apology for that lack of courteous kindness that 
everybody feels and few people enjoy. Courtesy, 
however, has not quite died out of the earth. 
Mr. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, in “The Land of the 
Castanet,” says that in Spain true courtesy yet 
survives. 


It must be so when Spaniards will go to great 
ains to pay the smallest attention to a stranger, 
ramping from church to church and from gallery 

to gallery to show him the sights, taking him shop- 
ing, calling at his hotel twice in a day to offer 
eir services, and doing a thousand things that 
neither an American nor an Englishman would | 
dream of doing. . | 

A Spaniard will send the stranger flowers, take | 
him to drive each day 
countless little attentions that show a real interest | 
in his welfare, and an earnest desire to please. | 
When he parts from his visitor, the Spaniard will 
make him feel that he is losing a friend. 

The little courtesies of every-day occurrence in | 
Spain contrast forcibly with the offhand manner | 
of more western P No one enters a 
Spanish railway carriage without bowing to every 
occupant, or leaves it except with the same polite 
acknowledgment. 

On taking a seat at a hotel table it is customary | 
to salute each of the guests, and it is bad manners 
in Spain to go into a shop and ask for what you 
want before you have greeted the shopkeeper. 
On his part the “God be with you,” or “May all 
be well with you,” will not be wanting when the 
would-be customer leaves, though he may have 
failed to make a purchase. 

It is only in commercial Barcelona that any- 
thing comparable to ineivility is apparent, and 
Barcelona is the home of socialism and anarchy ; 
its society is composed of the class of people the 
French call bourgeoisie. 


A SCOTCHMAN FROM CHINA. 


In New Zealand and Tasmania Scotchmen 
abound, and in some districts they are in a 
majority. Scotchmen are famous for their good 
opinion of their own race, and it is charged that 
where they are in the majority, few but Scotch- 
men enjoy any publie privileges. 


At Otago, in New Zealand, a contract for mend- 
ing a road was lately to be let, and bids were 

vertised for. The most acceptable of the bids 
received was signed “McPherson” in a queer 
hand. Notice was sent to Mr. McPherson to com- 
plete the contract, and great was the astonish- 
ment when, in answer to the notice, one of the 
numerous Chinamen of Otago appeared in all the 
slory of yellow tunic and pigtail. 
- “But,” gasped the ee of the local board, 
“your name can’t be McPherson!” 

“All lightee,” said the Chinaman; “lat my name 

Ww ” 


“What do you mean?” 

“Me mean nobody catchee contlact in Otago 
*less he name Mac!” 

The board were bound after this to let him sign 
for the contract, and it is affirmed by a New 
Zealand paper that the work was as well done as 
if the Oriental McPherson had hailed from Glas- 
gow. 
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QUITE A DIFFERENCE. 


All disciples of Izaak Walton will appreciate | 
the story which is going the rounds, concerning 
Mr. Andrew Lang, the English critic and essayist. 
An exchange publishes the anecdote which one 
of Mr. Lang’s literary friends tells: 


It happened to me to spend a few days last 
summer in an English village. Having noticed a 
leasant river which seemed to promise excellent 
shing, I spoke of it to my landlady. 
“Oh yes, sir,” she said, “there is very good 
fishin; re—many people come here for fishing.” 
“What kind of people come here?” I asked. 
“Literary gentlemen come here very often, sir. 
We had Mr. Andrew Lang staying here.” 
— really! does he fish? Is he a good fisher- 
man?” 


“Yes, sir, he fishes beautifully.” 

“Really! does he catch much?” 

“Oh no, sir, he never catches anything, but he 
fishes beautifully.” 
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QUICK AND WITTY. 


| 
Lord Young is said to be one of the ablest 
Scotchmen on the bench or at the bar. At least, 
he has a ready tongue. g)ne day in September he 
was driving into town from his place in the country 
when he met an acquaintance. 


“Hallo!” said the latter, “what are you doing 

we I thought all respectable people were out 
Own.’ 

“Well,” said the other, “have you seen anything 
to make you alter your opinion? I haven't.” 

At the time of the general election of 1892, he 
was visiting at_Dalmeny House, and the report 
came that Lord Wolmer, now the Earl of Selborne, 
had been returned for the Western Division by a | 
mapeeey of three, over Mr. T. R. Buchanan. | 
Soon after some one came in and said that the | 
majority was three hundred. He added that Lord 
—— and Lord —— had voted for Wolmer. ~ 

“Ah,” said Young, “that accounts for the two 
ciphers.” 


A WONDER OF SCIENCE. 
There has been much interest in the German 


medical world over a new remedy for fever which | 

has been announced to the faculty by a medical 

journal of Berlin, the Klinische Wochenschrift. | 
There is also interest outside the medical world 


at least in the name of the new remedy, which is 
as follows, and an entire paragraph is required to 


ve it: 
Dimethylamidopheniidimethyl pyrazoton. 
One of the advantages of this medicine, at least 
the pharmaceutical profession, is said to be | 
that “if you spell the name a half-dozen times, you 
will need the medicine.” | 


of his visit, and bestow | @ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


after a moment’s scrutiny of the profile. “Didn’t| Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
you give me a verdict as juror at Frankfort, | Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. It has no equal. (Adv. 
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Do you feel Irritable ? 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage 
and.is an invigorating tonic, soothing to 


the nerves. 


/ THE REMARKABLI 
STRENGTH AND 
PURITY OF . 


BELL 
STARCH 


make it the favorite with the best 



























OUT TO-DAY.... 
SPALDING’S OFFICIAL 


---FOR 1897... 
New Playing Rules, Schedu 
National and Minor Leagues a 
College Statistics. 
Leading Players. 
Price, 10 cents, post-paid. 


Base Ball Guide 


Portraits of all 





families. It yields more return 

for the price than any starch we 

know of,and is not only cheapest but best. 
There are about 


Eight Starchings for 10c. 
———"@ Send your name and address 
and we will send a 
Sample Package FREE, 


including our Premium List, 
showing the useful articles 
given free to consumers of 
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has begun and that the... 


Crescent 
Bicycle 


is the favorite with men, 
women and children of all 
ages, size and weight. 
to sell you one in 1897. . . 


70,000 Crescents sold in 1896. 


We want 


let this be a reminder that the Bicycling for 1897 Ma 





Catalogue Free. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 
Eastern Branch: 36 Warren Street, New York. 


Factory: Chicago. 
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“JUST THE THING.” 





Ausce Rupp BuLiarp. 
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‘*Dr. L. W. SAPP, of Cleveland, advised 


me to use MELLIN’S FOOD for my little 


girl, Alice Rudd Bullard, and it seems 
to be just the thing for her.”’ 


Mrs. A. E. BULLARD, 
Willoughby, Ohio. 


~ Mellin’s Food. 


In all cases where the problem of 
successfully rearing a hand-fed infant 
confronts the mother, Mellin’s Food is 
indispensable. Every atom is assimi- 
lable and nourishing, and it can be retained 
and relished by the most delicate stomach. 
hen prepared as directed, its ready digesti- 


bility and close resemblance to mother’s milk make it an ideal food for infants. 

The wide variation possible in the preparation and use of Mellin’s Food to 

suit individual cases, is one of the strongest of its many recommendations. 
WRITE TO US (A POSTAL WILL DO) AND WE WILL SEND YOU A GAMPLE OF MELLIN'S FOOD FREE OF CHARGE. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Philadelphia, San F: 


Genuine Cottolene has trade-marks—‘‘Cottolene"’ and steer’s head in cotton- 
plant wreath—on every tin. 
THE N. K. FarrBank Company, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 


Made only by 


rancisco, New Orleans, Montreal 
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The Easters Marching On. 


Do ye hear the song of trtumeh, 
Breaking o’er the brink of dawn,— 
Hear the gladness and the glory 
Of the fas 


ters marching on? 
Hark! The universe is throbbing 
To its sweet, unbroken chime, 
Lo! e ages are resounding 
With its choral strain sublime! 


Do ye hear its echoes ringing 
Down the centuries long gone,— 

Do ie mark the rhythmic footfall 
Of the Easters marching on? 

Do ye see their banners gleaming, 
And their serried cohorts bright, 

And their standards high uplifted, 
Radiant with celestial light? 


See sin skulking, shadows scatter, 
Conquered Death grow weak and wan, 
Terrors fieeing from the highway 
Of the Easters marching on ;— 
See the grave, so dark and dreaded, 
Now become a royal bed 
Which the King of Kings hath hallowed,— 
Where is neither Death, nor dead! 


Do ye know the holy joying, 
Breathing blissful benison, 
Sorrow’s keenest dart destroying,— 
Of the Easters marching on ? 
Feel ye not the wings of heali 
Chase afar the clouds of gloom. 
As earth thrilled with glad rejoicing, 
Bursts to bright and uteous bloom ? 


With one mighty song victorious, 
With one glorious antiphon, 
With one watchword, are the legions 
Of the Easters marching on. 
“Christ hath risen, hath abolished 
Satan’s disinherison! 
Life immortal, life eternal!” 
Shout the Easters marching on! 
JULIA ZITELLA COCKE. 
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Downright Honesty. 


“Downright honesty is hard to find!” exclaimed 
a pessimistic gentleman. 

A well-known literary lady replied, “I hope not. 
When you find it where you expected to, it attracts 
no notice. It is a matter of course; and sometimes 
you find it when you are not looking for it. 

“Several years ago my husband and I were 
hunting for colonial landmarks in one of the 
oldest quarters of New York City, when we were 
attracted by a pretty display of lingerie and small 
silk goods in the window of a little haberdashery 
shop. We stopped to admire, and finally went in. 
The shopkeepers were foreigners, a man and his 
wife. Their politeness, their broken English and 
their low prices were irresistible, and we made 
several purchases. 

“*We sell cheap. It pay best—an’ zare be only 
she an’ me,’ the man said; and his wife echoed, 
‘Zare be only he an’ me,’.and went on with a 
pathetic little story of the baby that died. ‘But it 
be best. Zis no place for cheeldren. Some day, 
when we makes money, we go in ze country, an’ 
haf a leetle land an’ a leetle shop, an’ be happy.’ 

“*You seem happy here,’ I said. 

“*VYees, we happy here—only we two. We go 
to church an’ hear music. We not understand 
much talk, but we worsheep, an’ God is good.’ 

“We told them we were from the country. 
‘Oh!’ exclaimed the woman. ‘An’ haf you a rose- 
bush an’ a apple-tree an’ tings alive ” 

“I delighted her heart by telling her of our 
orchard and garden, and the cow and horse, and 
the pig and chickens. 

“*Mabbe,’ said the man, his face all aglow, ‘you 
know some such leetle place as we like?’ 

“*Perhaps; we will see.’ And paying the bill 
and addressing our parcel, we took leave, prom- 
ising to come again, but omitting to take the name 
and the street number. 

“As the parcel did not reach us, we went the 
next afternoon to get it; but our ‘bump of locality’ 
utterly failed us. We could not find the shop. 
We might almost as well have tried to identify a 
particular grain of sand that we had seen yester- 
day on the beach. In the tangle of streets and 
houses we lost ourselves as completely as if we 
had been set down in the woods. 

“Twice before we left the city we renewed our 
fruitless search, and then we gave it up. But for 
long afterward, on every visit to New York, when 
we had an hour of leisure we drifted in among 
the antique buildings and crowded alleys of that 
foreign quarter, where we scarcely heard a word 
of English, never forgetting to look for the lost 
house with the quaint old bow window. 

“The value of the parcel we had left was of 
little consequence, and it was partly historic 
curiosity that continued to attract us into those 
ancient streets; but we did not like being baffled, 
and we had toid the interesting little couple that 
we would come. 

“More than two years passed, and one day, 
while on an errand of special research through 
the old ward, we suddenly found ourselves facing 
the little shop and looking into the same pretty 
window. We stepped in to see if our two humble 
friends would recognize us. 

“They called us by name before we were fairly 
inside the door, and the man brought the paper in 
which the bundle had been wrapped, and my 
husband was assured by his own handwriting 
that our failure to receive it was due to his own 
mistake. 

“*We knew you come. You say so,’ and they 
began at once to make up a new package. 

“*But it is so long since we were here! You 
might have said you did not remember us—you 
have had so many customers.’ 

“*Na, zat be wrong—tell a lie. Be honest is 
best. Please God. You find zat leetle place? 
We buy him now.’ : 

“Evidently they thought we had delayed our 
visit until we could bring them news of a country 
home, and had watched for us with childish antic- 
ipation as they added to their small savings. 

“*We want to go away,’ they said. ‘Bad folks 
here all about. Only God take care of we—every- 
thing else bad. We want house an’ garden an’ 
leetle shop.’ 

“Fortunately we knew of such a place; and the 


“with the other. 
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outcome of the matter was that in a short tim: birds and mammals, which are protectively col- | all directions. There wasn’t a man but expected 


. | ored, have the under parts white, or very light in | to have his head knocked off by a 
their dream of a home in the country was realized. pa y Ug | or to be cut in two by a shovel b 


“They came when the rose-bush was in bud and | 


the apple-tree in blossom. The cackling of the 
hens was a joyous welcome, and the cat and 
kittens asleep on the sunny porch excited them 
to raptures of delight. 

“Here they kept their little shop, found a church 
home, and made many friends. Another baby 
came to them, and still others; and they continue 
to be so happy that it is always a pleasure to call 
on them and make a small purchase. 

“Of course the grateful souls credit us with 
much of their prosperity, and when the rewards of 
well-doing are mentioned, they always count us in. 

“*Allis so glad an’ so good! It ees zat we do 
right—we an’ you. We be bonest an’ please God 
—we an’ you.’ 

“T consider it one of the sweetest compliments 
I ever had.” 
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“Tom is Fun.” 


Public interest in that loveliest wonder of 
modern humanity and , the teaching of 
the blind deaf-mute, never fails or slackens. As 
formerly the least item concerning the training, 
development and daily life of Laura Bridgman 
was sought with eager interest, so now the name 
of Helen Keller or Tommy Stringer in a stray 
newspaper paragraph is sure to commend it to 
the perusal of a thousand sympathetic eyes. Ina 
recent account of Tommy’s instruction and prog- 
ress, his teacher, Miss Laura Poulsson, gives 
some interesting information. 

“Black Beauty,’ ” she says, “was his first story 
of any length, and he has taken much pleasure in 
it. ac the substance of the preceding 
pene | was talked over, and the continuity of the 
story thus preserved. The large size of the volume 

ve * ee quite a sense of importance in reading 
rom it. 

“After the novelty of this had worn off, how- 
ever, his attention agged at some of the more 





difficult parts of the story, and one day, when he 
rsisted in playing instead of attending to ‘Black 
eauty,’ his teacher exchanged that kK for a 


small and easy one, requiring him to read the 
same little story over and over, until, from sheer 
disgust at the simplicity of the tale and its tire- 
some repetition, he was glad to gree for a return 
to ‘Blac Beauty.’ ‘Be good. Not read in baby 
book. No, no!’’ 

Tommy is described as a sociable, sweet-tem- 
pered little fellow, very kind and gentle to Homer, 
a five-year-old tot in the same institution, and 
afflicted in the same way as himself; and very 
fond of play and his mates. But he has the usual 
boyish faults, and is not without a tendency to 
domineer, and if his will is resisted, to resort to 
force. He is liked, however, so well that the other 
boys generally let him have his way, and will 
endure almost anything from him rather than 
complain and “get Tom into trouble.” Sometimes 
he extends his supervision of their doings beyond 
the playground. He is generous, and always 
shares his little treasures and gifts lavishly; but 
he expects a proper acknowledgment. 

“In making a trip around the dining-room to 
dispense some candy which had been presented 
to him, he laid a piece on each boy’s plate, and 
then quickly cla og his hand upon the boy’s 
mouth to see whether the proper ‘Thank you’ was 
forthcoming. If the boy was slower than Tom 
thought suitable in uring it, Tom gave him a 
suggestive shake to hasten matters.” 

nother time he took the fork from the nurse 
and undertook to feed little Homer, “conducting 
the food from the plate to the mouth of the 
wondering child with an accurac h 
remarkable. Homer could scarcely have rebelled 
had he wished to do so, for Tom held his neck in 
a vise-like sp with one hand while he fed him 








So childish, simple and joyous is the life of this 
boy who, had he lived in an earlier time, would 
have been doubly and dreadfully prisoned in 
darkness and silence, that, skipping along by his 
teacher’s side one day, he could naturally answer 
her question, “Are you happy?” with a laughing, 
“Yes, Tom is fun!” 

Blind and deaf, yet “Tom is fun!” 
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An Artist’s Discovery. 


An exceedingly interesting natural law has 
been discovered by the distinguished artist, Mr. 
Abbott H. Thayer, who is an ardent observer of 
bird life. He, with his artist’s eye for light and 
shade, discovered what the naturalists, notwith- 
Standing their acquaintance with many varieties 
of imitative and protective coloration in animals, 
had as yet failed to elucidate, the reason why the 
under parts of fishes, reptiles, mammals, birds, 
and even insects are so generally white or light. 
It is a law which can be very simply stated thus: 
“Animals are painted by nature darkest on those 
parts which tend to be most lighted by the sky’s 
light, and vice versa.” 

Of course, out-of-doors the light comes commonly 
from above, and thus the majority of wild crea- 
tures are darker on their backs and lighter below, 
where the shadow of their own bodies upon the 
lighter color tends to equalize it with that of the 
upper parts. Thus, adead bird with wood-colored 
back, lighter shades on wing and sides and a 
white breast may look, when held in the hand, as 
if the conspicuous, silvery brilliance of the breast 
feathers would easily betray it to the eye of a 
searching enemy. Not at all. It would be much 
more easily discovered if it were dull brown all 
over. This Mr. Thayer proved at an open-air 
meeting of ornithologists inCambridge last Novem- 
ber by a series of cleverly devised experiments. 

He placed three objects of about the size and 
shape of sweet potatoes—in fact, they were sweet 
potatoes — horizontally on wires a few inches 
above the ground. hey were covered with a 
sticky material, and then dry earth from the road 
where they stood was sprinkled over them to give 
them the very color of their background. Dr. C. 
Hart Merriam, in a report of this talk to Science, 
says: 

“The two end ones were painted white on the 
under side, and the white color was shaded up 
and nirasually mixed with the brown of the sides. 

“When viewed from a little distance, these two 
end ones, which were white below, disappeared 
from sight, while the middle one st 
strong relief, and appeared much darkey than it 





really was. Mr. Thayer explained that terrestrial 


color, and that the color of the under parts usually 
shades gradually into that of the upper parts. 

“This is essential in order to counteract the 
effect of the shadow side, which otherwise, as 
shown by the middle potato, makes the object 
abnormally conspicuous, and causes it to appear 
much darker than it really is. 

“In the case of Mr. Thayer’s experiment, some 
of the witnesses could hardly believe that the 
striking difference in the visibility of the three 
potatoes was entirely due to the coreeing of the 
under side, and Mr. Thayer was asked to color 
the middle one like the two others, in order that 
the effect might be observed. Mr. Thayer com- 
plied with the request, painting the under side of 
the middle potato white, and shading the white 
up into the sides, as in the case of the others. 

“The effect was almost magical. The middle 
potato at once Saapponses from view. 

“A similar experiment was made on the lawn. 
Two potatoes were painted green, to resemble 
the green of the grass above which they were 
suspended. One was painted white on the under 
side, and at once became invisible when viewed 
from a little distance, while the other showed 
ferred and seemed very dark, the shadow, super- 
added to the green of the under side, making it 
remarkably conspicuous. The experiments were 
an overwhelming success.” 


The rule of natural coloring which Mr. Thayer 
thus perceived like an artist and proved like 
a scientist is so general throughout the animal 
kingdom, and of such importance in preserving 
species from destruction, that many naturalists 
declare him to have made, not merely a remarkable 
discovery, but a great discovery. 
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Easter Lilies Fading. 


See! those Easter lilies laid 
On the cross n to fade. 
If the one who bore them hither 
Had a faith that will not wither; 
If he hath within his bosom 
ve to God and man in blossom, 
Tho’ his dearest hopes decay, 
Health and riches pass away, 
Unseen crosses he can dress 
And give life Easter cheerfulness. 
FLETCHER BATES. 
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Joe’s Sermon. 


Joe was an old fisherman, who lived*on an 
island off the Southern coast, where he served as 
a guide and man-of-all-work to summer visitors. 
A year or two ago several young men, sons of rich 
New York merchants, who had been fishing and 
shooting under Joe’s guidance, brought him to 
the city. Kindness and the desire to surprise the 
old man prompted the boys’ act. 


Joe, however, walked quietly about in his clean 
homespun suit, manifesting little surprise and less 
admiration. 

“Now, Joe,” said one of the boys, nettled by his 
calmness, “tell me candidly what you think of 
New York. Isn’t it grand? 

“It ’pears too shut in for to call it that,” the 
old fisherman said, reluctantly, unwilling to be 
ungrateful or uncivil. “My cabin has all outdoors 
be ~ it, an’ the sea infront. Thet’s what I call 

rand.” 
. “Oh, certainly. But wouldn’t you like to give 
up your drudgery and live as New Yorkers do?” 

“No,” said Joe, thoughtfully. “’Taint as easy 
livin’ here. Your uncle sets in his bank all day, 
an’ your father in court, an’ I set in my boat. 
They fish for men, an’ I fish for mackerel. They 
hey to study an’ fret to catch their fish. I don’t.” 

“Well,” said the boy, discomfited, “wouldn’t you 
like your wife to live in a house like this?” glanc- 
ing around the stately rooms filled with costly 
draperies and bric-a-brac. 

“No!” said Joe, laughing. “Jane scrubs our 
two rooms an’ cleans them up, an’ then she sets 
an’ rests, or fun. She never’d finish 
keepin’ this house tidy.” 

Me. my mother has plenty of servants to do 

a ” 


“Yes. An’ she told me they was a onbearable 
weight an’ a worry on her.” 

“But we see people,” urged the lad, “and have 
music and gaiety, and many things to see.” 

“We have company, too; we aint buried! The 
neighbors come an’ set round evenin’s, an’ tell 
stories an’ sing. I reckon we enjoy ourselves as 
much as you do at your big dinners.” 

There was a short silence. 

“We’ve got friends, like pa Joe went on, 
gravely, “an’ our famblies. It’s the same iin in 

e long run. Your preacher in that gilt pulpit 
said pretty much the same words as old Parson 
Martin does. An’ when we die we rest jest as 
p mod under the grass as under them thousand- 

ollar a you showed me. 

“I’m glad I’ve seen it all,” he added, smiling, 
“an’ it was kind in you to show me. But it don’t 
seem to make such a diff’rence between you an’ 
me as I thought it would. Inside we’re pretty 
much alike.” 

“That’s a _—— sermon you’ve preached to me,” 
the lad said, ughing. 

“I wasn’t aweer I was preachin’,” Joe said, 
anxiously. 
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A Lively Shovel Pile. 


The solemn phrase of the burial service, “In the 
midst of life we are in death,” is said to have 
been derived from a responsive Latin anthem 
written by a monk, who had watched several 
workmen building a bridge, in peril of their lives. 
A story, told by a veteran of the Civil War, sug- 
gests a reciprocal phrase: “In the midst of death 
we are in life.” Said the old soldier: 


Whenever I see shovels stacked upon the side- 
walk in front of a hardware store, it makes me 
think of a pile of shovels I saw once stacked up 
at the end of a traverse in an earthwork at the 
time of the Civil War. There were siege guns 
and mortars of one size and another in batteries 
scattered along these works, and in the particular 
battery that Fm yd of there were two one- 
hundred-pound rifled guns. 

There was a traverse between the two guns, 
and one on the outer side of each, a traverse, you 
understand, being a short ridge of earth running 
back from the line in front, and at right angles 
with it, to protect the gun and the gunners from a 
lateral fire. 

The pile of shovels stood at the end of one of 
the outer traverses, to the left of the piece that I 
worked on. There were six or eight men on the 

n. A shell from a Confederate mortar battery 

ropped on that pile of shovels and exploded the 
instant it struck. 

Our own gun had just been fired, and the men 
were standing scattered around at the rear of the 
gun carriage, none of them far from the shovel 
pile; and all of them in open range, not protected, 
as some of them would have been a minute earlier 
by standing on the other side of the gun, with the 
gun -_ the gun carriage between them and the 
shovels. 

Toe air was filled with smoke, and fragments 
and splinters of shell and shovels went flying in 








iece of shell, 
le, or at least 
to have the handle of a shovel stuck through him. 

But the fragments of shell all flew past, the 
shovels all came down, and the smoke cleared 
away, and nobody had even a scratch. Then the 
men all laughed and went to loading the one- 
hundred-pounder again. 


* 
> 





Maternal Discipline. 


The enforcement of discipline becomes at times 
a family duty not safely to be evaded. Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner, in Harper’s Magazine, writing of 
law and its enforcement in Yellowstone Park, 
gives the following story, which is worth reading 
by all fathers and mothers. 


The story is literally true. If it were not I 
should not repeat it, for it would have no value. 
Mr. Kipling says, “The law of the jungle is— 
Obey.” This seems also to be the law of Yellow- 
stone Park. 

There is a lunch station at the upper basin near 
old Faithful, kept by a very intelligent and 
ingenious man. He got acquainted last year with 
a she-bear, who u to come to his house eve 
day, and walk into the kitchen for food for herself 
and her two cubs. The cubs never came. The 
keeper got on very intimate terms with the bear. 
who was always civil and well-behaved, and would 
take food from his hand without taking the hand. 

One day toward sunset the bear came to the 
kitchen, and having received her portion went out 
of the back door to carry it to her cubs. To her 
surprise and anger the cubs were there, waiting 
for her. She laid down the food and rushed at 
her infants, and gave them a rousing spanking. 
She did not cuff them, she spanked them, and 
then she drove them back into the woods, cuffing 
them and knocking them at every step. 

When she reached the spot where she had told 
them to wait for her she left them and returned to 
the house. And there she stayed in the kitchen for 
two hours, making the disobedient children wait 
for their food, simply to discipline them and teach 
them obedience. 

The explanation of her behavior is easy. When 
the bear leaves her om in a particular place 
and goes in search of f for them, if they stray 
away in her absence she has great difficulty in 
finding them. This mother knew that the safety 
of her cubs and her own peace of mind depended 
upon strict discipline in the family. Ob that we 
had more such mothers in the United States! 


——— +o 
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Serenading Himself. 


Harper's Young Peopie tells a story of an old 
gentleman who rushed up-stairs to thank himself 
for serenading himself. It is amusing, but it also 
illustrates the power of a ruling passion to over- 
look incongruities while gratifying itself. 


Herr Nétel, merchant and burgomaster, who is 
passionately fond of singing, is the first tenor and 
president of the Schnitzelburg glee club. The 
club consists of only a single quartet; but all the 

eater is their enthusiasm for the songs of 

ermany. 

Nétel was shortly to celebrate his silver wed- 
ding, and the club must give him a serenade; 
there was no help for it. But what was a quartet 
without the first tenor? There was no getting a 
substitute, but for all that they would give Nétel 
a —. 

On the eve of the festal day the three members 

of the club, armed with lanterns, met at the 

appointed time before the house of their respected 
resident; and after some clearing of throats and 
wanging of tuning-forks, the music began. 

A small crowd collected in the street, and the 
windows in the vicinity were lined with apprecia- 
tive listeners. The Herr Burgomaster and his 
family also appeared at the windows of their 
my | illuminated sitting-room. 

e first bars of the well-known song, “Silent 
Night,” left much to be desired; but the three 
voices ae held on their way amid the sur- 
rounding stillness, and in a few moments Herr 
ee _ down into the street and joined in the 

uartet. 

“ No sooner was the song finished than he ran 
up-stairs again, appeared at the open window, 
and in loud, clear tones, thanked the club for 
their ovation. 


* 
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Force of Habit. 


A motorman on a Woburn street-car gave, not 
long ago, an amusing illustration of the force of 
habit. The Boston Herald describes the scene: 


He had managed the front end of a horse-car 
for twenty-five years. When given charge of a 
trolley-car, he was filled with pride. 

His conductor noticed that the veteran leaned 
toward the inside rail of a curve, and braced 
himself when the wheels were about to enter a 
turnout. He did these little things because he 
had found it necessary when his horses were 
jogging over the route. - 

ne day he did some things that caused a ripple 
of merriment in the square at Winchester. The 
big electric had crossed the railroad tracks and 
stopped for a ger. The ductor yanked 
two bells, and the grizzly motorman at once 
ejaculated, “G’lang!” One hand rested on the 
controller, while the other peed the brake. 

The imaginary horses didn’t budge. Again the 
go-ahead signal was sounded. The hand on the 
controller twitched as if holding “webbin’s,” and 
3 _ chirrup sounded as shrill as a boatswain’s 
whistle. 

The car didn’t start, despite persuasion. 

Then he stooped to the platform, where the 
whip used to have a place. Inso doing he stubbed 
his against the striker of the gong. _ 

The brazen warning brought him to himself. 

In an instant he let on the current with a jerk 
that set the passonante nodding. Then he glanced 
around to see if his little performance had pro- 
vided an entertainment not mentioned on the 
time-cards. 

It had. 





~~ 
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Had Seen Worse. 


A story that has never been in print, and is 
worth handing down to posterity, relates to a 
reception some years ago at the dwelling of a 
social magnate in an Eastern city. It was attended 
by several persons of distinction. 


pg Ng evening one of the guests, a gentle- 
man with a poor memory for faces, and a little 
near-sighted, took the host aside and spoke to 
him in a confidential whisper. 

“You see that tall man over there near that 
vase of flowers?” he said. 

“Yes,” replied the host. 

“I was talking to him a few minutes ago about 
the terribly cdld weather I had experiences out 
in Iowa in the winter of 1863, and he yawned in 
my face.” 

Ey you know who he is?” 

“No. 

“That’s Doctor Nansen, the Arctic explorer.” 
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An Easter Song. 


Every face is beaming, 
Every step is light, 
All the world is beautiful 
From merry morn till night. 
The little streams are dancing 
And flashing, just for fun, 
And joyfully to meet the sea, 
The mighty rivers run. 


And twice ten thousand flowers, 
And twice ten thousand more, 

Are waking in the lonesome woods 
And by the cottage door. 

To count the Easter lilies 
Is more than you or I 

Can hope to do the long day through 
How hard soe’er we try. 


Every face is beaming, 
Every step is light, 
For o’er the threshold Easter 
slipped 
* at waning of the night, 
And little birds are singing 
Like mad for joy of life, 
And all the hours, in sun and show- | 
ers, 
With brimming joy are rife. 





Uplift the songs of Easter, 
Let none to-day be still, 

When this great world is like a cup 
That flowers overfill, 

When blossoms deck the orchard, 
And boughs are pink and white, 
And winds go by, like wings that 

fly, 
From merry morn till night. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


—_—__o-e—__——_ 


Hunting Easter EBgs. 


Let me tell you of some merry 
egg-hunters I once saw, and of 
the big downy nest where fifty 
lovely eggs cuddled in soft gray 
moss. When I first saw the nest 
it was empty, and oh, what merry 
laughter there was as one by one 
the pretty eggs were placed there— 
not by biddy. She would have 
cackled with surprise to see the 
creamy-brown of her egg-shells 
changed to bright red and purple 
and gold. 

No, it was fifty pairs of lively 
feet, and fifty pairs of small hands 
that hunted for the eggs and then 
brought them to the mossy nest, 
and this is how it happened : 

“Once upon a time,” but not 
“long ago,” there was a lady 
who wished that all her little 
friends might have as much fun 
hunting eggs as she had when she 
was a little girl. 

But she had no barn, no hay- 
mow, not even one hen. In spite 
of this she invited fifty small boys 
and girls at Easter-time “to hunt 
eggs in my house!” 

You can imagine how surprised 
those children were, and you may 
be sure that they were all there 
on time. 

It was a big house, with five 
large rooms on the first floor, and 
all opening into one another so 
that the children could go in a 
circle from room to room. In the 
centre of the largest room was a 
low stand, and on this wéis the big 
nest, all covered inside and out 
with silvery Florida moss. Around 
this were gathered the eager chil- 
dren. 

“Now, my little friends,’ said 
the lady, “somewhere in these five 
rooms, tucked away in all. sorts “¢ 
of cozy corners, are fifty Easter 
eggs, each having on it in letters 
of gold the name of some boy or 
girl here. No egg is out of reach 
of the smallest child, and there 


. 


must be no climbing or moving of things in the “But where did you find it? I hid only fifty | round,” said he. “And it’s good to eat—’most of 


rooms. 

_ “When I blow this whistle you may all start 
in different directions and hunt. As soon as 
you find an egg bring it to the nest and go to 
hunt for more. If you find an egg with your 
hae on it, it is yours at once; but you will like | 
it better if you put it with the other eggs until | 
the hunt is over. Now!” 

S-S-S-8-t went the shrill little whistle, and | 
away sped one hundred nimble feet. 

What squeals of delight there were when an | 
€2% was found and proudly brought to ‘its place | 
in the great nest! What funny remarks there | 
Were over the first finds. 
. Ned called out, “This was an easy egg!” and 
Sweet little Cathy said, “Mine was very hard,” 
for of course all those eggs were hard eggs! | 

‘T he little girls got tired first, but the boys | 
Would not stop until the fifty were found. Then | 


| 






holds two gallons. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the whistle was blown and the children gathered 
about the full nest. 

Dick’s was the last find, and as he was the 
biggest boy there he counted to see if there were 
really fifty eggs. 

“Why, there’s fifty-one!” exclaimed he, and 
sure enough a pure white egg lay among the 
fifty gaily-colored ones likea lily in a pansy-bed. 

What a surprise for everybody! How did the 
egg get among its bright companions ? 

Could any boy have brought it in his pocket 
by mistake? 

“Who found this white egg?” asked the 
children’s friend. 

“Oh, I did,” said Dick, “and it was a hard 
one, too. I saw lots of easy ones, but as I was 
the biggest I thought I ought to leave them for 
the littlest ones. The hunt was almost over and 
I thought I shouldn’t find a single hard find.” 


HAT would any one think of sending an Easter egg one hundred and fifty times 
Yet if you had lived in Madagascar a few hundred 
years ago, you could have sent an egg like this, which is a yard in circumference and 


as large as a hen’'s egg? 


colored eggs,’’ said the lady. 

“The whistle was blowing for us to stop 
hunting,” said Dick, “‘and I happened to notice 
pussy curled up in her basket by the fire in the 
dining-room, so I stopped to pat her, and as she 
crooked up her back my hand touched something 
hard under the cushion in her basket. I lifted 
it and peeped under—and there was the pretty 
white egg!” 


Little Dick was at first troubled a bit, but | a funny boy you are, Tommy! 


soon he laughed loudest of them all when it 
was discovered that his find was a porcelain 
darning egg! 

When later Baby Robin was brought in by 
his nurse to see the happy little egg-hunters, he 
explained the mystery by going straight to 
pussy’s basket and saying: 

“Pussy, baby hide mamma’s boofer egg in your 
baxit for you. Did you find your Easter egg?” 


| And Dick had the reward for his unselfishness | 
|in letting others have the “easy finds,’ when | 
| wee Robin saw the white egg among the others 
and cried out with glee: 
“Come, pussy, here’s your boofer egg!’ 
EvUGENIE L. BECKWITH. 
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Guess! 


It was hard for Margie to be in the house at 
Easter, even if she was glad to be able to sit up 
after her long illness. But when Tommy Bunch 
came in with “I’ve got somefing for you, guess !”’ 
| Margie laughed gleefully. Tommy was such a 





| funny little fellow ; he was always making people 


| guess. 
| “It’s a piece of candy,”’ said she. 
Tommy shook his head. “It’s round—’most | 





But how could you have colored it? 


it is good to eat.” 

“An apple?” guessed Margie, thinking of the 
paring and the core. 

“Noo!” gurgled Tommy, in great delight. 

* An orange, then,” said Margie, really puzzled. 

“No’um,” answered Tommy. “Why, can’t | 
you guess? It’s just as easy as a wink. The 
outside’s hard, you know, and —” 

“Why didn’t I think ?” laughed Margie. ‘What 
It’s a cocoanut !”’ 

But it wasn’t a cocoanut. ‘Tommy said so, 
dancing from one foot to the other. Then he 
went up to the big chair where Margie sat, and 
suddenly held out a chubby hand, wide open. 





In it lay a tiny white egg. 
“My bantam laid it,’ cried Tommy, cheerily. 
“It’s the first one she ever did. And I brought | 
it to you, ’cause to-morrow’s Easter. Aint you 
glad? And wasn’t it funny you couldn’t guess ?”’ | 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1, 
CARNIVAL OF THE BIRDS. 
It was the season, when through all the land, 
The «*«*** and #**«* build, and building 
sing. —Longfellow. 
The * + * * * * * warbled as he wrought 
His hanging nest o’erhead. —Bryant. 


| The maples look down with bright eyes in their 


leaves, 
The clear drops drip from the « « « « * * #-built 
aves. —John Vance Cheney. 
The «*#***** «-s «ss within 
the woods 
Forgets, nor longer grieves. 
—Ina Coolbrith, 
The *« * * * * repeats his two musi- 
cal words, 
The **#*#***-«#sss whistles 
his one refrain; 
And steadily, over and over again, 
The same song swells from a hun- 
dred birds. 
—J. G. Holland. 


The «* *««*« that carols at the 
dawn of day, 
From the green steeples of the 
piny wood; 
The « + « * « «inthe elm; the noisy 


7, 
Jargoning like a foreigner at his 


The «****s** balanced on 
some topmost spray, 
Flooding with melody the neigh- 
borhood. — Longfellow. 
No yellow hornéd honeysuckle 
fath e’er distillec 
The sweets he spilled 
In one long dulcet, dewy chuckle— 
1e@ #**#*e* eee golden- 
billed. 
Alfred Percival Graves. 
Let the « * « * « * pipe to his mate 
in the weeds. —Harney. 
The + « « « doth sing as sweetly as 
the **#** 
When neither is attended; and I 
think 
The *«*#*#****e*ees, if she 
should sing by day, 
When ory oose is cackling, 
would be thou ht 
No better a musician than the 
“eee, —Shakespeare. 
Have ye yet to learn the cry of the 


ss 
Or the wail of the wind-blown 
eee? —Kipling. 
The «******* has come, and 
like the soul 
Of the sweet season vocal in a bird 
Gurgles in ecstacy we know not 


wha 

Save June! dear June! 

Now God be praised for June! 
—Lowell. 


2. 
RIDDLE. 
Within your watch you'll find me, 
More precious far than gold, 
Altho’ the stuff I’m made of . 
Men vastly cheaper hold. 
And speaking thus of “timing” — 
I’m a bit of Time myself— 
A showery, flowery, breezy bit, 
Queen Year’s most freakish elf. 
By menee of me old Tabby 
Secures her wary ye l 
And, clear and coo 
cheer 
The traveller’s thirsty way. 


and sweet, I 


3. 
PUZZLE. 
The italicised words are ana- 
rams of the omitted words. The 
nal letters of the latter spell a 
harbinger of spring. 


“The race that first inhabited 
North America has disappeared 
from history,” said the —-. 

A rocking-horse is a good hall 
toy for a little boy, but his father 
would prefer to be out on a good 
road with a ——. 

The kitten was rolling around 
like a busy ball, while grandma 
was making a . 

“O stop!” I cried, “do not go on 
investing in silver-mines in this 
country. Goto —.” 

“Good-by, Anna,” said the tray- 
eller; “when you are sitting under 
the elm-tree next summer, think of 
me under a ——.” 


4. 
SPRING PI. 
Het prumtte swidn veha donduse a 





tertera, 

Wobling r’eo dian dna ase a ullens 
ratins ; 

Spurguin Ramch, teadefed, fisel 


nagia, 

Dna yals ish heropits ta het Tew- 
rin’s efet. 

Nad ol! hewre Ripla, gomein ni 
shi nurt, 

Ni elfunchag yelstom, fhal fo glith 
dan hades, 

Dales ish dealbet ragche, a catidele dami, 

A phymn hiwt pirdginp run. 

D. D. Hordrats. “N. Prigs.” 


5. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 
Crowds follewed the 1, 2,3 4,5 which he rode— 
the man born 4, 5 a 1, 2,3, 4,5 was now a member 
of the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last’ Number. 


1. 1., 70+ 1571 = 1641. 
54 + 1492 = 1546. 
364 + 1321 = 1685. 
361 + 1152 = 1513. 
305 + 1215 = 1520. 
1572 — 1096 = 476. 
453 +.569 + 800 = 1822. 
1859 — 1805 = 1756 — 1702 = 54. 
1498 — 1400 = 98. 
10. 1827 — 1420 = 407. 
11, 481 + 1087 = 1568. 
12. 410 + 1154 = 1564. 
2.1. Cowhide. 2. Hogshead. 3. Redolent. 4. 
Kernel. 5. Piety. 6. Pinafore. 7. Fly-leaf. 
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Tue TARIFF BiLt.—The House of Repre- | 
sentatives passed the Dingley Tariff Bill, March 
31st, by a vote of 205 to 122. All the Republicans 
present voted for the bill, and were joined by five 
Southern Democrats and one Populist. ‘Twenty- 
one Populists and five Silver Republicans refused 
to vote. By a vote of 200 to 140 an amendment 
was adopted, providing that the new rates shall 
apply to goods which were not purchased and 
ordered to be shipped to this country prior to 
April 1, 1897. This is intended to prevent an 
excessive importation of goods at lower rates 
than are levied by this bill. 

A Decision AGAINsT Trusts. — The 
Supreme Court of the United States, five judges 
approving and four dissenting, has decided that 
the agreement of the Trans-Missouri Freight | 
Association to maintain rates within its territory 
was a violation of the anti-trust law of 1890, and 





must be abandoned. 
important questions: First, that the anti-trust 
law applies to railroads; and, secondly, that an | 
agreement to maintain rates is illegal if in| 
restraint of trade, even if it is not shown that | 
the rates are unreasonable. The Trans-Missouri | 
Freight Association has been for some time 
extinet, but the decision of the court applies to 
a number of other similar associations which 
still exist. 


Tue CRETAN Crisis.—Up to April 1st, no 
signs of improvement were perceptible in the 
Cretan situation. The Cretans had dislodged 
the ‘Turks from the blockhouse of Malaxa, outside 
of Canea, under the guns of the European fleet, 
which were turned against them. ‘The foreign 
admirals had calied upon their governments for 
additional re¢nforcements of troops. ‘The Crown 
Prince Constantine had taken command of the 
Greek forces on the Thessalian frontier; and 
both Greeks and Turks were actively concen- 
trating troops and supplies on that frontier. 

A DutcH FEDERATION IN AFRICA.— 
Treaties have been negotiated between President 
Kriiger of the South African Republic and 
President Steyn of the Orange 
Free State, which amount 
almost to a federation of the 
two little Dutch republics. 
Under the terms of the 
treaties, which await the 
ratification of the Volksraads, 
the two republics agree to aid 
each other in case of attack, 
and the burghers of each state 
are given the franchise in 
either republic. The South 
African Republic has about twenty-five thousand 
men available for military 
service, and the Orange Free 
State has seventeen thou- 
sand. This alliance has been 
hastened by the disturbed 
relations between the South 
African Republic and Eng- 
land. The fact that more 
than one-third of the white 
population of Cape Colony is 
Dutch in origin, and to some 
extent in sympathies, has 
also a bearing upon any contest between Dutch 
and English for supremacy. 

THE MANITOBA QuEsTIOoN.—So far as the 
government of Manitoba is concerned, the long- 
vexed parochial school question has been settled 
by the enac’ment by the legislature of a bill car- 
rying into effect the provisions of the compromise 
recently agreed upon between the Dominion and 
Manitoba ministries. Under this settlement, as 
has been explained in this column, provision is 
made for religious teaching in the schools at the 
close of the day’s sessions, the teaching to be 
Catholic or Protestant, according to the wishes 
of the parents, and attendance thereon to be 
voluntary. The arrangement also provides for 
the employment of Catholic or non-Catholic 
teachers, according to the religious preferences 
of a certain proportion of the parents, and for 
the use of French in schools where a certain 
number of pupils speak French as their native 
language. 





PRESIDENT KRUGER. 





PRESIDENT STEYN. 


ANOTHER MASSACRE OF ARMENIANS.— 
The city of Tokat, in the Sivas province of Asia 
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Minor, has been the scene of an outbreak of | 
The | 
Turks attacked the Armenians while the latter | 
were at church, and killed about one hundred of | 
Both the civil and military officers of the | 


Turkish violence against the Armenians. 


them. 
city were implicated in the massacre, and under 
urgent pressure from the British ambassador at 
Constantinople, the Turkish government has 
dismissed them. 


RECENT DEATHS. Among the deaths 
recently reported are those of two well-known 
American writers: Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, 
of Baltimore, a writer of verse; and William T. 
Adams, of Boston, better known as “Oliver 
Optic,” the author of a large number of books 
for young people. 








The base, composed of independent leather 
strands, gives exquisite ease such as no woven 
fabric can afford. This saddle does not become 
one-sided or ridged at the centre. The felt does 
not tear or grow lumpy. The depression at 
back saves the jars to the sping. Eight styles 
for 1897, so every man, woman and youth can 
be exactly fitted. Four styles have the rear por- 
tion raised above the front and with felt half- 
inch thick. Send for Catalogue 1. 


Hunt Mfg. Co., Westboro, Mass. 





Rochester, N. Y. 
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. Tailor-Made Suits 


DS. 


We have recently 
made some exquisite 
Tailor-Made Gowns 
forleading New York 
society ladies and 
prominent actresses 
who are famed for 
their good taste in 
dressing. Photo- 
[ote of these la- 

iesandthecostumes 
are shown in our new 
catalogue of suits 
and dresses. We will 
mail it free together 
with samples of the 
latest suitings to se- 
lect from, to any 
lady who wishes to 
dress well at moder- 
ate cost. 

We make every 
garment to order 
thus giving that indi- 
viduality and exclu 
siveness for which 
our productions are 
famed. Qur catalogue illustrates : 

Tailor-Made Suits, $5.00 up Separate Skirts, $4.00 up. 
Misses’ Suits oad Dresses, $4.00 
Silk, Satin and Moire Velour Skirts, $8.00 w 
Crash and Duck Suits, $4.00 + Bicycle my %. 00 up. 
Suits and Dresses for Travelling, $5.00 


We pay express charges everywhere. Write to- Ae 
will get catalogue and samples by return maii. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


The Machine-Rolled Teas of 


CEYLON 


you 













Total Exports of 
Ceylon and India 
ea. 


1896. 256,000, 000 tbs. 
Consumption in 
America of these 
Clean Machine- 
Made Teas. 


The verdict ofthe ™~ 
Old World is be- 
ing confirmed in 
the New. ° 





STRENGTH, 
FLAVOR, 
AROMA. 


One UTTLE 
- La 
i. ; k 


Two 
LF \ARGE (uPS 





The Waverley Bicycle for 1897 is 
the acme of bicycle construction. 
New and expensive principles of 
construction involved make the 
cost of building enormous, Hence 
the price is $100. 


The only bicycle 
with true bearings 


Last year the Waverley was as 
good as any wheel in the market— 
better than most. Because new 
machinery was not needed for its 
continued construction, the price 
of the improved 1896 model has 
been reduced to $60—a saving of 
$25 to you. Catalogue Free. 

Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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An Unper-SEA TUNNEL.—The Italians 
are considering plans for the construction of a 
double tunnel, about two miles in length, between 
the toe of Italy and the island of Sicily. The 
tunnel is to run under the Straits of Messina, not 
far from the site of Scylla and Charybdis, the 
rocks and the whirlpool, which were so dreaded 
by ancient mariners. It was at first proposed 
that a bridge be thrown across the straits, but it 
was thought that this would be too much ex- 
posed to the winds, which are occasionally 
violent between the opposing mountains of 
Sicily on one side and Calabria on the other. 

A Minute LAmp.—Physicians occasionally 
use, for the purpose of illuminating parts of the 
interior of the body, a delicate electric lamp, 
called the “pea lamp,” because its little glass 
bulb resembles a small pea in size, being only 
one-quarter of an inch in diameter. It is, never- 
theless, a complete incandescent lamp, having a 
carbon film one-eighth of an inch long, and about 
one-two-thousandth of an inch in diameter. 

SwEEPING WitH WIND.—In some of the 
Chicago railway yards compressed-air brooms 
are employed for sweeping and dusting the 
carpets and upholstery of the cars, and the 
results are said to be satisfactory. The com- 
pressed air is led from a power-house through 
an underground pipe, to which a hose is attached 
in the car-yard. Affixed to the end of the hose 
is an iron nozzle as long as an ordinary broom- 
handle, ‘and having at its extremity a fixture of 
brass about a foot broad, and furnished with a 
long slit a thirty-second of an inch in width, 
through which issues the compressed air at the 
rate of seventy-five cubic feet a minute. The dust 
does not stay long in front of that current. 

PECULIARITIES OF SAKHALIN.—Curious 
facts have lately come to light concerning the 
island of Sakhalin, which lies off the eastern 
coast of Siberia. Cold winds. and sea-currents 
circulate around it, and their effect appears to 
be to produce on the island a reversal of the 
ordinary course of nature respecting the arrange- 
ment of temperature. Usually the air is warmest 
near sea-level, and coldest on highlands and 
mountains, but in Sakhalin the coldest air is 
found near the sea, and there the plants are of 
an Arctic character, while in the lofty interior 
of the island the climate is mild, and even sub- 
tropical plants flourish on the heights. 

OvuR WEALTH IN GrAss.—Mr. Scribner, of 
the Department of Agriculture, has recently 
collected some very interesting facts about 
American grasses. He says: “We have better 
grasses and a greater variety of them native to 
our soil than we can ever get from Europe.” Of 
clovers we have no less than sixty species, all 
native to the country, and there is an equal 
number of different “‘blue grasses,” besides 
twenty “grazing grasses’ and a great variety of 
others. Yet, Mr. Seribner says, hardly more 
than a dozen of all these kinds of native grasses 
have been brought into cultivation. 

ARTIFICIAL RuBres.—In a recent lecture 
Prof. A. P. Brown of Philadelphia described 
the methods now practised for making artificial 
gems. Although minute diamonds can be made, 
with the aid of the electric furnace, none large 
enough to be employed in jewelry have yet been 
produced. But rubies of large size, and as fine 
in color and appearance as the best natural gems, 
have been made. The ruby is composed of 
oxide of aluminum. A certain method of detect- 
ing artificial rubies is by examination with a 
microscope. The natural gem is always filled 
with minute cracks, invisible to the naked eye, 
but perfectly discernible with a high magnifying 
power. The artificial ruaby has no cracks, but, 
on the other hand, is filled with minute bubbles, 
or gas-holes. This test, according to Professor 
Brown, is the only one by which the best artifi- 
cial rubies can be distinguished from the same 
gems as nature makes them. 

A New ExpLoration.—The American 
Museum of Natural History is soon to begin a 
systematic exploration of the coasts of Asia and 
North America, from the Amoor River in Asia 
to the Columbia River on our continent. The 
object is to study the various peoples inhabiting 
these regions in order to settle, if possible, the 
question whether Asiatics once crossed to 
America by way of Kamchatka and the Aleutian 
Islands, Among the principal things studied 
will be the various languages now spoken in 
northeastern Asia and northwestern America, 
and some idea of the extent of this subject may 
be obtained from the alleged fact that “between 
the Columbia River and Bering Strait ten lan- 
suages are found that are fundamentally distinct, 
and these languages have thirty-seven dialects 
Which are mutually unintelligible.” On the 
Asiatie side, it appears, the confusion of tongues 
's Not quite so great, although the number of 
distinct languages spoken there is séven, and the 
ra of mutually unintelligible dialects ten. 
ee are to cover a period of six 
ae the money has been furnished by a 
Wealthy New Yorker, Mr. Morris K. Jessup. 





THE YOUTH’S 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl- 
edged the purest and best. (Adv. 








BICYCLE “30 Wheels: fie “30 
BARCAINS Others... $16 to 25 


Cata Free. Best known makes. Guaranteed. 
RANK: EVELAND, Jersey City, N. J. 


CATARRH 2000000000008 
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Is the most effective agent known to 
science for the relief and cure of Ca- 
tarrh and all kindred diseases. A _ trial j 
will convince you. Book sent FREE. 
@ J. HUBBARD @ CO., 22 Franklin Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BAILEY S$ 


RUBBERS 








HE Face 
that com- 

mands respect \\ 

and admiration \\ 

has’ no false make. P 

up. Deception has 

no admirers. ..... 


Bailey’s Rubber 


Complexion 
Brush 


simply u the pores to duty, driving sallowness 
and wrinkles away and bringing health to the 
skin. True beauty will follow only a natural 
treatment. Greasy, blotched or lifeless skin will 
rob the finest features of their beauty. Harmful 
preparations only deceive the user—they cannot 
deceive the skin. Covering blemishes with pow- 
der is but “adding insult to injury’’ when the 
complexion is concerned. 

























Found at all Dealers or 
sent on Receipt of 
Price. Catalogue Free 
of Everything in 
Rubber Goods. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 
22 Boylston St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Leeming Miles & 


Company, Agents, 
Montreal. 














COMPANION. 


Patton’s 
House=Painting 
~ Model 


(Patented.) 


shows how your house will actu- 
ally look after it is painted. This 
model is easily changed into over 
20,000 artistic combinations of 


PURE 


Patton’s ciovio Paint 


Sent post-paid upon receipt of roc. 
Free of our agents. ‘‘ How to 
Increase the size of your House 
with Paint’’ mailed free. Address, 


) JAMES E. PATTON CO.), pcpartment, 
Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 
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“A pom type of the highest order 
ot excellence in manufacture.” 


Walter Baker &C0's 





oi Breakfast 
&. 








Absolutely Pure. 
Ee} Delicious. 
ee Nutritious. 
COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 











Ca a ee ee ee 33334, 


* To Get the Most Pl 


FREE! 
mee L. C. CHASE & 


NEW YORE CITY, 
338 Broadway. 





HAVE YOUR WHEEL FITTED WITH THE ‘ 





< RIDERS! 
will afterwards ride them to please yourselves. 


easure from Cycling 








Practically Puncture Proof 
Yet Light and Resilient. 
See our tires to please us, you 






Send for the Popular Sketch Book, 
Mr. ‘an Cycile’s Experience.” illus: FREE! 
CO., 129 Washington St., Boston. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
192 Van Buren 8t. 17 Arch St. 


Se 
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LOOK WELL — FEEL 


10 Collars or 5 pair 





Collars and Cuffs. “a 


Made of fine cloth; not to be washed; when soiled reverse, wear again, then discard. Best 
and most economical Collars worn, equal in style and appearance to the highest-priced linen. 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn’t them, send 6 cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 








WELL— WEAR WELL. 


Cuffs for 25 Cents. 








Look Out for Worthless Imitations. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 


95 Milk Street, Boston. 





Choice of siz styles. Mention name and size. 





77 Franklin Street, New York. 
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Regal} 


Our famous Custom- 
Made Shoe. Medium 
and Dark Russets. 
Fast colored 
hooks and 
eyelets. The 
same style in 
Calf, Patent 
Calf and 
Enamel. 


$3.50 


Sent to any 
address in 


U.S. for 
$3.75. 
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Lo.pusséco., | 8 

Mail Order “ 

Department, | 
109 Summer St., 

BOSTON. | 
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PREE. 


Catalogue 
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PROVIDENCE 


Baby Sleeps All Night 
Wi 





— PHILADELPHIL 








in this Baby Jumper! It responds 
gently to every motion of the 
child, who soon falls asleep with- 
out nurse or mother’s rocking. 
Doctors will tell you the side mo- 
tion of the cradle is bad for ba- 
by’s mental development The 
COMBINED & ER 
an 
invigorates, and P nysicians en- 
dorse it. The Adjustable Back 
makes it a Rocking Chair, a 
Jumper or a Hanging Crib. 
It is ornamental—well- 
nigh indestructible anda 
nursery convenience all 
the year—but tn summer 
time ut is a necessity ! 
Cool, light, for porch, 
lawn or indoors, it keeps 
baby healthy and happy 
—Save buying a Crib. 
Send for illustrated book- 
let —Jree. 


HANDY WASHER CO., Box 5, Muncie, Ind. 














* Silver Plate That Wears,”’ 
THE 


“1847 Rogers Brand 


of Spoons, etc., has given perfect satisfaction for 


50 Years—1847 to 1897. 


You can always tell the genuine by the orefix ‘*1847." 
Full Trade-Mark ‘1847 Rogers Bros."’ 
Manufactured only by 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
Meriden, Conn.; 208 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
For sale by leading dealers everywhere. 





It Will 
Pay You Well 


APETT gto (| 
m:| GRAPHS 2. 


TO SEND 1S CENTS FOR SAMPLE OF 


DIXON’S 








Graphitolco 


if your dealer does not keep it 
An application of it on your 


bicycle chain will prevent 
wear and rust, and you will 
ride with far more comfort 
and ease. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Lost in the Cars. 


We extract from the Chicago Tribune part of 
an interview with two railroad men about the 
articles left in trains by careless passengers. It 
will be seen that here, as everywhere else, heed- 
sessness on the part of some persons puts a strong 
temptation in the way of others, and incidentally 
the reader may get a hint as to the advisability of 
holding his tongue when he finds his purse or 
other valuables missing. 


Mr. Winter, the agent of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, says that a pocketbook containing a 
sum of money was turned in by atraincrew. The 
same day a woman identified the purse by stating 
that it contained some old coins, which she 
deseribed. The property was turned over to her, 
and she was scareely out of the office when 
another woman appeared and asked for the same 
pocketbook. 

it turned out that the first woman had heard 
the second claimant, who was the real owner, 
bewail her loss, at the same time mentioning what 
the book contained. Thereupon the listener 
hurried to the baggage-oftice, claimed the article, 
and gave a vacant lot as her street address. “] 
have no doubt,” said Mr. Winter, “that she was 
an adept at that business.” 

The ey: § on a Chicago and Alton train once 
handed to the baggage agent a long side-pocket 
wallet, from which were taken a card and an 
annual pass. He was about. to lay the find aside, 
temporarily, when he was impelled to look closer, 
and fished out three one-hundred-dollar bills. 
The pass gave a clue to the owner, and the book 
was returned to him before he had discovered his 
loss. 

“At another time,” Mr. Winter says, “one of our 
men picked up a pocketbook from a coach coal- 
box. We figured that a thief had extracted it 
from the pocket of a passenger, and finding 
nothing in it, had thrown it into the coal-box. It 
contained papers by which we located the owner 
in an Lowa town, and | wrote him and asked him 
if he had lost anything recently. 

“He answered that he had lost his pocketbook, 
with certain papers and forty dollars in two bills. 
I wrote him that we had the book and papers, but 
no money. I searched and researched the wallet 
for the cash, but it was not to be found, and I 
returned the book by express. He wrote, ac- 
knowledging the receipt, and said: ‘I think you 
are the poorest detective I ever saw, for my 
money was in the pocketbook, but iS wey oe 
able fo find it.’ One receptacle in the book 
escaped my notice, and it contained the faa 
twenty-dollar bills.” 

General Agent Sadd of the Burlington relates 
that a passenger left a box of cigars in the rack 
above the seats. The man who occupied the next 
seat, as one of the company’s detectives afterward 
lear hed, took the box and gave it to the brakeman, 
who turned it in. Then the occupant of the second 
seat sent his wife to the office, described the 
a erty, and got it. 

All paseenaer agents agree that there is a class 
of people who are always last to leave the cars— 
for a purpose. This is especially noticed on 
suburban trains. They go from one end of the 
train to the other, looKing in seats on both sides 
of the car. It is impossible for the trainmen to 
be always on the watch, and presumably many 
articles are lost that can never be recovered. 


IDA. roved Groves in Florida. oe Se 
FLORIDA HOMESTEAD COMPANY, TANPA, FLA. 


r 600 SECOND-HAND BICYCLES 


Ait makea GOOD AS NEW, 85 to 
New ay iy > Frida dg 43 
#18 to 5. Must be closed nts 
wastes. wr Write for particulars at onee. 
B.G, Mend Cycle Co., Wabash Ave.,Chieago, Il. 
To Readers of Youth’ s Companion. 

| FAS any kind you may order, 

ive pansy Sane Family Teas on 


Send this “ad.” and 10 cents in 
receipt of #2.00 oi this * All charges paid. 








For reliable information. Maps 











stamps, and we will mail you a 4 
pound sainple best T imported, 


THE GREAT AME Pian TEA CO., 
Box 289. 


31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 


Ay PRINTING OUTFIT 1 Qc. 


Sets any name in one minute; prints 
500 cards an hour. You can make 
money withit. A font of pretty type, 
also Indelible Ink, Ty older. 
Pads and Tweezers. 











ostage on outfit and 
catalogue of lou) novelties. Same outfit with Secures, 
15 ots. Oatee ey ogintiog | oe pn eet 


“TALL ue 


Write to the 

largest wall paper _— 

Be oo S. for samples—mailed free. 

to $844 a roll—8 yards. 

Our wae so’ per arte lewer than others 

KAYSER & ALLMAN, PHILADELPHIA. 
932-931 Market St. 418 Arch Street. 












History made 
LIBERTY 
BELL 
honored and 
loved, 
Sweetness and 


purity of tone 
have made 


THE NEW } 
DEPARTURE BICYCLE BELLS 


widely known and universally appreciated. 
The acme of ex ellence. The ideal of perfection. 
THE.NEW DEPARTURE BELL CO., 16 Main St., Bris(ol, Conn. 





See our 1897 Prize 


Samples Mailed Free See,cx" "27 


new papers before you buy. Prices—3c., 5c., 7c., 10c., 
B 12%c., and up per roll, and WE PAY THE FREICHT. 


yy AGENTS vie? eae Write 


nearest address for particu- 


’ ALFRED PEATS “sues 


4/43W/8 SI 
NEW YORK 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


can meke big mon 
OU by sell: ing gue nyNOW 
5 to $26 Bla America. All makes 
models. Write for catalogues. 
A-C BROWN. LEWIS CYCLE CO., Chicago, Ill. 


To close out our stock we send by mail 
M USI 70 pieces. full sheet music size, all 
SALE : 





ve complete, all for 20 cents; or 
tone, ats | 3 mts. 


i y Mad 339 ‘ash. St., Boston, 


Send for STAMP SELECTION, on ap- 
proval, at 50 per st amy PF cmgge are to 
please 60 diff. U. =. i 
00 diff. Sevelgn Ny [25 5 ditt, "Cana a, 
Aa lie. Price List Free! F. Miller, 
904 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


ass 
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PRN OERS. I as gold. less than 
other good wheels. First buyer in a town 
Sell Guns, too; or $8.00. 


gets agency. 
H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 B’way, N. Y. 


KET STAMP, PEN & PENCIL. 












All kinds of Stamps, Rubber Type, etc. 
RUBBER STAMP Co. D 1 NEW HAVEN, Conn. 








Make money print- 
ing for others. Our 
#18 Press prints a 
newspaper. pe- 
settingeasy,printed 
rules. Send stamp 
for catalogue. pres 
Own circ- | ses and supplies, to 
ulars, with | the factory. 

$5 Press and | KELSEY & CO., 
save money. | Meriden, Connecticut 


aver Dole Fountain Pen $i Mailed on re- 
14K Gold Pen. ceipt of price. 











¥SI 


The GEO. 8. PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN 8&2 and up- 
ward. Siphon feed saves inky fingers. Of dealers, or 
mailed prepaid. Beautiful catalogue on request. 

The Parker Pen Co., 9 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 





Does not stain 
or injure the hands 
Does not burn red 


CANTON. MASS. 
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Morse Bros. 


Instruction by be js pion ted to 
Methods approved b ead- a 
ing educators. Secoteests 


‘Study 
Law 
at 
Home tx: 


and competent instruct- 
ors. Takes spare timeonly. 
‘Three courses—Preparato- 
ry, business,college. An op- 
portunity to better your con- 
dition and prospects. Stu- 
dents and graduates 
So Seven 

uccess. Full 
po he Ce free Zi 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 








167 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. 









5.00 

85 ‘Arlington 37.50 

55 00 

== cle * $10.75 

$765 ‘Mayw Simplest Bicycle ** $32.00 

Full pons Sh Rped cagwhere c. O. D. with 

privilege to examine. © money in advance. Buy 

profit rom manufacturers, save agents’ and dea lers’ 
rofits. 


Bicycles 


lowest prices ever 
100° Oakwood’ for 


* Union, 


for Men, Women, Girls& 
peve. Complete line at 


Large illus. catalogue free. Ps OL din fall). 
Buyers ‘an Buren 8 17’, Chicago. 











Because 
It’s 
Cheap 


doesn't sig- 
nify that the 


is not of the highest grade. 
that Acme wheels are sold direct at manufacturer's 


prices. Why there should be a bicycle agent and a re- 


Acme Bicycle 


tailer’s commission, we could never see. 
Write for our splendid new catalogue 


P. 0. Box Y. 


ACME CYCLE CO, 





The economy is in the fact 


Elkhart, Indiana. | 








“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 3 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


and therefore prevent inuch colic. The 
valve preventsa yecnuen being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them, 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle. 


Sample Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, Philedelphia, Pe 4 











THE WORLD’S 
STANDARD 
strictly A 4 to date; most 
ine. Wheels, 20, 
d 26 inch. Your 
dealer can furnish you. If 
Catalogue 
on application. 


The Toledo Metai Wheel Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, Makers. 














A POINTED STATEMENT. 


In an interview on the effects of tea- and coffee- 
drinking on the system Dr. Jacques Loeb, 
the well-known writer, thus expresses himself: 
“Coffee-drinking of any kind, and tea-drinking 
likewise are mere babits. And they are the same 
as the alcoholic habit, as poisonous in a way, but 
not so deadly. The chemical elements in coffee 
and tea are exactly the same, and the effect on the 
nervous centres the same. They create unnatural 
nervous excitement. Alcohol goes a step further 
and paralyzes the living cells. Black coffee 
contains this deadly poison as surely as cafe au 
lait.” 

Every one agrees that tea- and coffee-drinking 
undermines the system and produces nervous 
prostration, dyspepsia and stomach disorders, 
but thousands go right on using them just the 
same. There is, however, a great army of people 
who are mindful of their health who are using 
Postum Cereal Food Coffee. This food drink is 
made of nature’s grains, and builds up the systems 
that have been impaired by the use of tea and 
coffee. Postum is not a substitute for coffee, but 
a pure food drink recommended by the best 
physicians in America. Grocers sell it at 15 and 
25 cents a package. 

7: . * * 

Wily grocers sometimes work in cheap imita- 

tions of Postum Cereal Food Coffee if the customer 
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7 GEORGE FROST CO., Boston, Mass, P.O. Box 1 
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BUTTON Hose Supporter 


Never Slips or Tears. 
Of all dealers. Sample pair by mail, 25c. Catalogue free 































| 
Weak Ankles, Varicose 


WEAK Veins, Swollen Joimts are 
KN EES ELASTIC helped by 


ASTIC STOCKINGS. 
SEAMLESS HEEL Ps 


~ 
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e. 
PATENTED. 
» 


Made to measure in our own factory. 


SAVE 50% sani for pricesand measuring directions. 


| CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Wyman Block, LYNN, MASS. 


Safety Poise Cycle Seat 


The Invention cf a Medical Eu peit. 

















Carry a “Corker” 


fl with you. 


Your tire’s no sooner punctured than 
fixed. A twist of the wrist does the 


work, 

The corker 
makes a permanent repair. 25c post 
pi yee for 25 punctures. 

a 


is convenient and 


Rubber Cement, “the 





stuff that sticks.” Ounce tube post- 


oy paid, 15c. Circulars free. 


The National Specialty Co., 80 Euclid Av,Cleveland,0. 









| 
| PATENTED 
JAN. 19, 1897 Pally half the 
joyment of Cycling de- 
pends upon a comfortable seat. 


The Safety Poise Cycle Seat 








is comfort and simplicity 








B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 St., New York, Sole Agents, 





combined. A rim seat on 





DR. SHEFFIELD’S 
Creme 


Dentitrice 


is pleasant to us: 
healthful, lasting 
and ma 


Pearly 
Teeth. 


Try it, then buy a. 
Sens 2-ct. , stamp 
ale 





omee fa y 


trial tube Free petond 


| SHEFFIELD DENTIFRICE CO. 
New London, Conn. 













springs covered with a 

—o~ cushion stuffed with 

elastic fabric. The popular seat for Men's, 

Women’s and ‘Juveniles’ Vheels. Price $5.00. 

SOLD BY DEALERS OR DIRECT, EXPRESS PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 

NEWELL MFG. CO., 41 Ames Building, BOSTON, _— } 
FREE, — Send Sor Circular. FREE | 


WINTON 


“THE WINTON 
» “Hand is as hand 


IS A WINNER.” 

does."’ Winton 
) Bicycles are handsome both in appearance 
) and performance. They look right and are 
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will stand it. 
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8Fuchsias. Loveliest varieties,single and double, 25¢ 


. Carnations. Choice colors, large and fragrant, 25e § raniums. All colors and finest kinds...... | 
8 Pinks. Nice sweet May or Seotch pinks. hr aguspemiame, The finest prize varieties, se | 

8 Coleus. Brightest and best colors....... 1) Be : Bas Plants. Will make a fine b: 

8 Gladiolus. Choice kinds, ali different 3c 8 Pla ~~ Assorted for house or yard.......... * Be 





Our beautiful n 1 
for 1897 free to all. Fore or it. 


Finest Tea Roses 


THE GEM ROSE COLLECTION. 


This grand set of 8 Everblooming Tea Koses are large, strong plants that 
will bloom this summer. post-paid for 
The following are the varieties in the Gem Collection 


The Gem or the Fair Unknown — The finest yellow, sweetest and best. 
rest white, large gad full, always in bloom ; 
Loyeliest pink, the best of all pink 
—Deepest and 

ellow Hermosa — A charming yellow, always in flower ; 
Rich, glowing acer. called the Velvet 
osa — Pure white, 


Sent 


25e. 


none like it. 
try it. 
truly a 


roses ; 
richest velvety crimson ; 


Rose. 


s. Everbloomers, Teas 


290 


Safe arrival guaranteed. 


a wonderful. rose. | 


oducing hundreds of flowers all summer. 
Rich br ght pink; a favorite rose; always in bloom. 


OUR NEW SPECIAL BARGAINS IN FLOWER COLLECTIONS 


. Hardy and — bers, 25¢ 


McGREGOR BROTHERS, Springfield, Qhio. | 


Pjust as good as they look. Price $109. 
Catalogue Y free 


‘ THE WINTON BICYCLE (0., 
) 


125 Perkins Ave., Cleveland. Ohio 

N. Y. oftice. 123 Chambers Street 

Pbiladeiphia. office 17 N. Tenth St. 
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For One Day’s Work.. 








Watch and Chain 


package. 


BLUINE COMPANY, 


46 bbbbobbbhb bbbbbbhbbeibitnintn 





or PEARY 
HANDLED 

We send this Nickel-Plated American Watch, also a Chain and 
Charm, or this beautiful Pearl-Handled Solid Gold Pen to boys 
and girls for selling 1% doz. packages of Bluine at 10 cents per 
Send your full address by return mail and we will 
forward the Bluine post-paid and a large Premium List. 
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Gold Pen. 








Concord Junction, Mass. 
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An Easter Scramble. 
Easter Monday, is the great carnival of the year | 


at Hallaton, England. Then the hare-scramble 
and bottle-kicking take place. In remote times, 
says the author of “Old English Customs,” a piece 
of land was bequeathed to the rector, on condition 
that he and his successors should provide annually 
two hare-pies, a quantity of ale and two dozen 
penny loaves to be scrambled for on Easter 
Monday at the rising ground called Hare-pie 
Bank, a quarter of a mile south of the village. 
Usually pies of mutton, veal and bacon are sub- 
stituted for the hare. 


rhe procession is headed by two men who carry 
Md containing the pies. After them come 
three men abreast, each bearing aloft a bottle. 
Two of these are filled with beer; they are wooden 
pottles, iron-hooped, with a hole from which to 
driuk. The third bottle is a dummy, and, of 
course, empty. Occasionally a hare is carried in 
a sitting posture, mounted on the top of a pole. 

The procession increases greatly in numbers as 
it approaches Hare-pie Bank, where the pies, 
which are already cut up, are pitched out of the 
sack and scrambled for. The spectators amuse 
themselves by throwing the contents of the pies at 
each other. Then follows the Hallaton bottle- 

icking. 
"Ons of the large bottles containing ale is thrown 
into the circular hollow on the mound, and the 
“Medbourne men” try to wrest it from the Halla- 
tonian grasp. A fierce contest then ensues, in 
comparison with which a football scrimmage is 
mere child’s play. The Hallatonians strive to 
kick the bottle their boundary-line over the 
brook adjoining the village, while their opponents 
endeavor to convey it toward the Mcdbourne 
boundary. The victors of course claim the con- 

nts of the bottle. : 
vethe “dummy” is then fought for with unabated 
zest, for the Hallaton people boast that this has 
never been wrested irom them. The third bottle 
is taken in triumph to the market-cross, and_its 
contents drunk with accustomed honors. The 
bottles are carefully kept, and those now in use 
have done duty for more than thirty years. 


She got the Bear. 


The New York Sun prints what purports to be a 
private letter from a Wyoming girl to a friend in 
New York, from which it will be seen that life in 
Wyoming is not without its pleasurable excite- 
ments, even for young ladies. 


“What do you think, Kittie? I’ve gone and 
killed a great big bear, a regular man-biting 
grizzly, and I did it with that pretty little thirty- 
ealibre rifle hae gave me when you started for 
home last fall. It was like this: 

“_ ar on my skees one morning last week, and 
asked mamma if I couldn’t go up the cafion and 

yand shoot a deer. She said I might, and so, 
cal ling Tippy, | started. My! but that dog barked 
so 1 thought he would scare everything away. I 
hadn’t gone very far—you know where that bi 
lava rock is—it was just above that, and behin 
the bend where papa and you tried to shoot that 
moose, and didn’t. 

“Well, Tippy barked up bn the ;bank at the 
entrance to the guich, and came running down 
full-speed, all like a flash, and almost threw me 
down standing on my skees. I looked and looked, 
and pretty soon I saw something up on a rock 
beyond where the dog had been, and then the bear 
came up and stood right out in the open, sideways 
> ~ and looking over his shoulder at me and 

e dog. 

“I was scared almost to death, and just looked 
at the great big thing, till pretty soon 1 thought 
of ny gun and how it had killed that antelope, 
and had helped kill that big elk, and what a 
fearful hole the bullet made in the deer I’d shot. 
I just knew if I could hit that bear behind the 
shoulder it would hurt him aq wag Oe I thought 
if I couldn’t shoot him after that, before he got to 
me and poor Tippy, who was whining beside me, 
I deserved to be all chawed up. So I aimed at 
him, and then I shot. 

“Dear me, how he jumped up on his hind legs. 
and over backward, and down that slope, heac 
over heels, with me shooting as fast as I could 
em the tigger! I hit him twice out of six times, 
ut I needn’t have shot after the first time. The 
bullet hit him just behind the heart, in the lungs 
and he bled and kicked just awfully. Papa and 
the boys brought him home for me, and mamma 
Says if I go up again she will whip me.” 


—_———_+o>- 


A Queer “ Professor.” 


The State of things that may result from the 
persistent misuse of an honorable word is well 
satirized by a little story told by a Philadelphia 
paper. A train, it says, was about to leave a 
station when a young man in one of the cars 
leaned over the seat of an elderly gentleman, 
shook hands with him, and said: 


“Good-by, professor!” 

“Good-by!” said the elderly man, and the young 
man went out and the train moved on. A man 
— Sat in the next seat eyed the elderly man 
sl arply a few minutes, and then leaned over and 
said to him: 

“Kin ¥° do any tricks with cards?” 

“No; never touch a card.” 

“Mebby ye play the pianny?” 

I know nothing of music, except in its relations 
to nathematies.” 
bs) man stared a moment, and then went on: 
al al, ye aint no boxer—i kin see that by yer 
.—- wa ebby ye play pool?” 

NO! 


“Ot shuffle-board 2” 

wa cap te of that—whatever it is.” 
Well, say, I’ve is ti 

I didu’t think of it before. Yetrea une 


“4 Wonder 
er s st!” 
“Tam nothing of the kind.© e a mesmerist 
elt ll give up! What is yer line?” 
historn sp’ Ofessor of Greek, rhetoric and ancient 

“An i . ; j 
hypnertises™ do no tricks, nor play music, nor 

™ course not!” 

1e Man tyrned and gaz vi y 

onthe opposite no he, 8 apna out of the window 

hey 1€ Calls Q sser!”’ sai 
himself nee a perfesser!” he said to 


_ -o+ 


We regret that thr 
= trough a mistake caused by 
same pressure the dog whose 7 
fame i our last issue under the title of Mrs. 
ees Dachshund Widgeon was not her dog, 
another one.—Lady’s Pictorial. 
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to sell 


roof. #10 a day. Write quick. Addre 
ROHARD & CO 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
MUST HAVE 422ENTS 43 ONCE 


Sash Locks 
and Door Holders. Sample Sash Lock free for two- 
cent stamp. Immense; better than weights; burglar- 


$8, 
+» Box 3,.Philadelphia, Pa. | — 





“My Mamma says the 


Clinton 








SKIRT 





panaling. Worksitself. F 


S. J. & W. 0. SIMMONS, Boston, Mass. 


Ow ee 





Ee ay PPORTER. 


No safety pin to break or unfasten. Requires no 

its pny belt, silk or 
Silver, Black or Gilt finishes, 10 cents. 
Sterling, 50 cents. Mailed on_receipt of price. 
State width of belt. Great Seller for Agents. 


Safety Pin 


Has so many good 
points. I can only find 
one, and that don’t ever 
hurt me.” 

THE CLINTON 
has the largest sale of 
any Safety Pin in the 
world, because of its 
surpassing excellence. 
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Don’t Swelter Over a Coal Stove  5ttle. 


which turns your kitchen into an oven, and 
fills your home with smoke, dust and ashes. 


The ** New Process ”’ 


Blue Flame Oil Stove 


will enable you to cook with comfort. Uses common 
coal oil (Kerosene). Produces an intense, smokeless, 
Cooks and bakes perfectly. | 
cent an_hour to run a | 
burner. Accept no substitute for the “New Process.”’ 


odorless blue flame. 
Safe, Economical,—costs but 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR DETAILS. 


THE STANDARD LIGHTING COMPANY, 
247 Perkins Avenue, - - 





FREE To convince you, we 


will send,forstamp, 
|@ samples of the CLINTON, ciso our SOVRAN pin 
|® anda pretty colored book.et for the children. 
T 
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HE OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 
cll Til, i 
















| guarantee of their quality. 


| “Tyrian ” 

| Combination 
Fountain 
Syringe and 
Hot Water 


Six Hard Rubber 
| Fipes. 
| Holds 2 Quarts. 


we will send one direct for $% 


| a full line of Druggists’ Rubber Goods. 
Our Pamphlet, ‘‘ WORTH READING,’’ Free. 





| The word “ TYRIAN” on Rubber Goods is a 


Sold at Drug and Rubber Stores. If you fail to find it, 
$2.00. 


Under our trade-mark “ TYRIAN ” we manufacture 


'TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 











More than 


Hill Clothes Dryer. 
<S 100,000 


is worse than no lubricant at all. 


B.& 2. BRUSH-TOP 


Chain 
Lubricant 


Cleveland, Ohio. | A chain lubricant that catches dirt 


oe 








everybody. 


in use, pleasing 


Ask your Hardware dealer | 
about them or send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue, givingfull 
description and prices. . . 


HILL DRYER COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. | 


DOES NOT CATCH DIRT. 
It is a paste of the finest graphite, 
that creeps into the joints of the 
chain, insuring longer wear and 
easier running. Feeds through 
brush in end of collapsible tube. 
Simple and clean. , Of all cycle 
dealers, or by mail for 5c, 


BERRANG & ZACHARIAS, 
735 Mattison Ave., Asbury Park, N.J. 


| 
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and Club 





PRINCE OF WALES 


Crests, Coat-of-Arms, Society Emblems, College 


Emblems, Monograms, Address 


Dies, Crests and Monograms of Celebrities 
for Collectors, Frame, Fan and Bric-a-brac Decorations. 
2000 New and Original Designs, stamped 
in assorted colors, gold, silver, assorted 

bronzes and richly illuminated. 
Sample Sheet of 17 Different Desi 
our Descriptive Catalogue for I 


STATIONERS ENGRAVING CO.,98 Nassau St., New York. 


Stamped in Gold, and 
. in silver or stamps. 
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; HOW TO — 










We pay the express or freight if cash is sent 
with order. Send address on postal card for 
Catalogue, Order Sheet and Particulars. 


EARN 


A BICYCLE 


Any one may own a good High - Grade 
Bicycle without any outlay of money, by selling 
at home, among your friends, Baker’s 


Teas, Spices 
ad Baking Powder 


always of highest quality and absolutely fresh. 


Just go among your friends and sell a mixed order 
amounting in total to 75 Ibs. for a Boys’ Bicycle; 100 
Ibs. for a Girls’ Bicycle; 200 lbs. for a Ladies’ or 

ntlemen’s High-Grade Bicycle; 50 lbs. for a 
Decorated Dinner Set; 2 lbs. for Solid Silver Watch 
and Chain; 50 Ibs. for a Gold Watch and Chain, stem- 
wind and pendant set, Waltham or Elgin works, fully 
warranted ; 10 lbs. for a Solid Gold Ring; 15 Ibs. for a 

air of Lace Curtains; 22 lbs. for a Typewriter ; 30 Ibs. 

‘or a Fairy Tricycle; 9% lbs. for a Sewing Machine; 
25 Ibs. for an Autoharp; 10 lbs. for a Crescent Camera. 


: 
i 
| 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. £ 
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Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “A Chautauqua ” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL, From factory 
to family. 


10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
If changes in contents desired, write. 


The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 


CASE CONTAINS .. . 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 






Either Premium is 
Both if at retail 


grat 


Observer’s staff have personally tested 


| value in premiums is very generous. 
Our offer explained more fully in Youth’s Companion, Dec. 24th. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, New York. 


| 


You get the Premium $ 
is. Both 1 0. 


AND be! THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


worth 


$10.00 
$20.00 


Co. of Buffalo, 





IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
F DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The New York Observer says:—We cheerfully recommend our readers to accept 
the offer made by the Larkin Soa y 1 Y. ¥ 


4 P Mfg. N. Y. Members of the 
the Soap made by this Company, and they know, too, that the extra 


BEST IN THE WORLD 







shoe, by merit alone, 

Indorsed by over 1,000,000 wearers as 
0. in 

all the LATEST SHAPES and STYLES 
advertised in local paper on receipt of 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
has distanced a 
the best in style, fit and durability of any 
and of every variety of leather. One deal- 
reasonable order. rite for catalogue to 


$3 SHOE For 14 years _this 
competitors 

shoe ever offered at 83.¢ It is made 

er in a town given exclusive sale and 

W.L. DOUGLAS CO., Brockton, Mass. 
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\ Choose 


EWTON | 








wv 
9 
Nothing stops them, they are so Resilient. & 
ese w 
Easy Riding “ 
and Serviceable. § 

Send for Catalogue FREE. 
NEWTON RUBBER WORKS, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Our FREE Repair Shops: 
New York City, N. Y., 103 Reade St.; Phila., Pa., 
830 Arch St.; Chicago, Ill., 132 Lake St.; Detroit, 
Mich., 60 Washington Ave.; Kansas City, Mo., 917 
Baltimore Ave. ; A ta,Ga.,69 North Pryor St.; 


rs , Cal., 433 South Broadway; Buffalo, 
N. ¥., 41 Court St. ; Dayton, Ohi 


TEESE SESE SEEE CECE EEE EE ECE 


BINDING A SKIRT 
.. IS NO JOKE. 


Why do it three times ? 


Bis Ww 
We Are 


and take nothing but S. H. @& M. 
Looks Better, Wears Betier, Sets Better, 
IS Better than anything else. 


Look on the Back for the letters S. H. & M. 
It's the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 


If your dealer will not supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


o, 5 E. Second St. 





Once is better 








|S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 


| 





POCKET CAMERA 
Photse 2x 2 INCHES 


and gives perfect satisfaction 
A complete camera in every re- 
spect, with strong lense and shutter for snap or time exposure 
Thousands in use. Camera with fall instructions mailed tor €1. 


$ TAKES Z 
puores 3 4X32 
High grade in every re- 
spect. Perfect working 
shutter with separate 
buttons for time and snap. Fitted 
for holding six plates with double 
plate holders, Covered with fine 
morroco leather. Has brilliant and 
large finder. Weighs 15 oz. Meas- 
ures 446x7 inches. Complete with 
one double holder, $4.00. Cata- 
logue with sample picture made by either of above for 5 cents, 
Western Camera Mfg. Co., 83 Adams Street, Chicago 
New York Office: Hartford Bidg., 41 Union Square. 
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is a winner—a good. substantial, 
reliable wheel. 
It’s improved above all 


others. 
Tnis is the 
Ben-Hur 
name-plate{?” 
Handsome poster catalogue 
mailed for two 2c stamps 
CENTRAL CYCLE 
MFG. CO., 


77 Garden Street. 
Indianapolis, Ind 
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Absolute Gift of Watches. 


“HE YouTu’s Companion will give to each of the first 10,000 
Subscribers who send FivE New Subscriptions before 


July 1, 1897, not only five 


premiums of their own selection. from the 
| Premium List, but in addi- 
tion, as a reward for perse- 
verance, a Gift of a Beautiful 
Watch, for either a lady or 
gentleman. ‘The Watch has 
a durable filled gold hunting 








case, nickel 








Gentleman's Watch. 





Ne 


eee 





one-subscriber 


Lady’s Watch. 








movement, with expansion 


balance, safety pinion, seven jewels, and 1s 
stem winding and stem setting; retails at $10. 





Electric Generator and Dynamo. 


This is a real Dynamo 
Electric Machine, made in 
the most thorough and work- 
manlike manner. As a bat- 
tery for medical purposes it 
is useful, It has a current 
regulator so that it can be 
adjusted to the needs of a 
child or the adult. It is a 
most interesting electrical 
novelty. 

Every boy wants it for 
experiment and amusement. 
In an evening party this 
machine will make hours of 
entertainment. 

It is fully equipped with 
Armature, Magnet, Brush, 
Multiplying Gear, Elec- 
trodes, Crank and circuit- 
breaking Switch. 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscriber and 35 cents for postage and 
packing. Sold for $1.00, postage and packing 35 cents extra. It is a real bargain. 





Hand-Power Dynamo. Will run two %4-candle power incandescent lamps, and ring 
a magneto bell on a five-mile telephone circuit. Wound for 5,000 to 6,000 ohms’ resistance. 
Can be belted to a shaft and run continuously, if desired. Just the thing for schools and young 
experimenters. Sold for $1.75. Weight 8 pounds. Sent by express, charges paid by the 
receiver. A one-candle power lamp included for 50 cents extra. 


Ladies’ Real Seal Pocket-Book, 


with Solid Silver Mountings. 


This beautiful Pocket-Book 
is made of real seal, 34 x 4% 
inches, with solid silver mount- 
ings, ‘‘ combination ’’ style, 
sewed throughout, and con- 
tains inside snap-catch and the 
compartments for bills, specie, 
cards, etc. It is the best ladies’ 
Pocket-Book we have ever 
offered for one new subscriber. 

It is only by ordering this 
Pocket - Book in very large 
quantities that we are enabled 
to make our subscribers this 
remarkable offer. The silver 


. 
’ 19 
\ PLY, aera : 

. PP = initial is not included unless 
ordered. See offer below. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscriber and 5 cents for postage and packing. 
Sold for 95 cents, postage and packing 5 cents extra. 


SILVER INITIAL OFFER. On receipt of 10 cents additional we will include and put on the 
Pocket-Book a solid silver initial. 





Every blade is forged 
by hand from the best 
Wardlow steel. For 
fine cutting qualities 
}and long wear it is a 
treasure. If you re- 
quest it, we will place 
| your name on the 
handle as in cut, free. 

















| Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscriber and 5 cents for postage and 
packing. Sold for $1.00, postage and packing 5 cents extra. 


| The ‘Trump’ Cyclometer. 


A first-class cyclometer is now considered an absolutely necessary attachment to the bicycle. 
The ‘‘ Trump” combines all the essential qualities — lightness, accuracy, compactness and 
perfect mechanism. It registers from one-tenth up to ten thousand miles. Sizes for 26 or 
| 28-inch wheels. Do not fail to give size when ordering. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscriber and 25 cents additional, with 
5 cents for postage and packing. Sold for $1.50, postage paid by us. 


The Companion Fishing Outfit 


This Fishing Outfit contains a three- 
piece Rod, 9% feet long, with double 
ferrules and ring guides; 1 Patent Reel; 
1 Belt Bait Box; 1 Furnished Line with 
Pfleuger’s Luminous Float; 1 Trout Line; 
2 Trout Flies; 2 Trout Hooks, tied to 
gut; 10 Assorted Hooks; 1 Box Split 
Shot Sinkers; 1 Pfleuger’s adjustable Luni- 
nous Float; 1 Line, 50 feet long; 1 Excelsior 
Spoon Bait, feathered. 

The complete Outfit comprises one of our 
most popular premium offers. If the con- 
tents were purchased separately they would 
cost more than double the price asked. 


















Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscriber and 25 cents 
for postage and packing. Sold for $1, 
postage and packing 25 cents extra. 


Fine Sweaters for Men and Boys. 


These Sweaters have the new sailor collar and are of fine quality and workmanship. Can 
supply Navy Blue, Black and Crimson colors. When ordering state size and color wanted. 


BOYS’ SIZES, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches, chest measurement. Given for one new subscriber 
and 35 cents additional, with 25 cents for postage and packing. Sold for $1.35, postage and 
packing 25 cents extra. MEN’S SIZES, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches, chest measurement. 
| Given for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional, with 30 cents for postage and packing. 
Sold for $1.50, postage and packing 30 cents extra. 
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Harvard Snap-Shot Camera 


... GIVEN FOR... 


Only One New Subscriber. 


We have it now; a “Snap-Shot” Camera, and at a low price, too. This is what Companion photographers have wanted. 
Not only is it a ‘‘Snap-Shot,” but for practical purposes it is a Magazine Camera as well, for with each Camera we include 
three pocket-folding Plate Carriers. 


Description. This offer eclipses all our previous attempts in the photographic field. For| THE OFFER. The Harvard Snap-Shot Camera, with three Dry-Plate Carriers, given only to 


only one new subscription to THE COMPANION — including 15 cents for postage and packing — | Companion subscribers for one new subscriber and 15 cents for postage and packing. Sold for 
$1.50, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


we are now able to offer our subscribers a beautiful Snap-Shot Camera. Its shutter is simple in 
its operation and will take either snap-shot views or time exposures. The lens is of the best} Developing and Printing Outfit. A Developing and Printing Outfit for the Snap- 
quality of French glass. The Camera is made of metal, japanned and striped, and takes a | Shot Camera can be obtained as follows: An outfit consisting of Developing Tray, Hinged Print- 
picture 24% x 4 inches in size. With each Camera we give free three Dry-Plate Carriers. These | ing Board, Glass Graduate, Ruby Fabric (for ruby light), Dry Plates, Sensitized Paper, Card 
Carriers weigh only one ounce each, and are so compact that half-a-dozen can easily be carried | Mounts, Developer for Negatives, and Toning Powders for Prints, together with a Manual of 
in one’s pocket. Extra Plate Carriers can be supplied by us at 15 cents each. Instructions. This complete Outfit can be supplied for 50 cents, postage paid by us. 





The Jewel Stem Winding Watch. . The Companion Scientific Kite. 


The Jewel Stem Winding Watch is well| Kite-flying is the coming sport for young men, and this is the coming kite. It is the result of 
made, durable and is a good timekeeper. It | months of experimenting among scientific men on the Blue Hills, and in other places. ThE 
is manufactured only for THE YouTH’s Com- | CoMPANION Kite is a strong, steady flyer, and is 26x 17x 9 inches in size. With it it is possible, 


PANION subscribers, and in very large numbers. | if you have the right camera and apparatus, to take photographs above the clouds, and bird’s- 





It must not be classed with the cheap so-called | eye views of cities and towns. From the roof of our building we have sent this Kite up to the 
watches which have coarse clock movements. | altitude of over half a mile. The Kite will be sent folded but it can be easily put together. 
The Jewel has a regular duplex watch move- | It is thoroughly made, with cloth surfaces. 
ment, with jewelled balance-wheel. 

Its character: It has a duplex watch move- 


ment ; is stem winding and stem setting ; also 





short winding ; has a jewelled balance-wheel. 
The case is nickel silver, neatly chased. Each 
Watch has been adjusted. It will be sent in 
running order; is made expressly for Com- 
PANION subscribers. 

Although the price of the Jewel Watch has 
been placed at $2.50, it is worth a much| 
larger sum. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscriber and 50 cents additional, with 10 
cents for postage and packing. Sold for $2.50, 
postage and packing 10 cents extra. 








The Eclipse Megaphone. 


The Megaphone is an instru- 
ment for talking long distances, 
and can be used either as a 
transmitter or receiver. With 
it a strong voice can be easily 
heard at a distance of half a 
mile, while a shout can be| Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscriber and 15 cents for postage and 
heard a mile away. , packing. Sold for $1.00, postage and packing 15 cents extra. TWINE.— We do not include 

This instrument can be used | twine with the Kite, but will supply strong hemp twine at 30 cents per ball of about 850 feet, 
for announcing the result of | Postage paid by us. 
races and athletic games ; for 
the farmer to talk to his men in the distant field ; for Toilet Hair Clipper. Five years ago a pair of Hair Clippers as good as this pair cost 
the lake and seashore, and in other ways too numerous | $4.00. Boys want their hair clipped. Why not let them do it themselves and put the money 
to mention. It weighs about two pounds only, has a|in their own pockets? THE CoMPANION purchased the Clippers in large numbers, reduced 
nickel-plated mouthpiece and rim, and is 30 inches long. | the price and gave its boy subscribers a chance. Thousands of boys are now making money 














Given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub-| With them. 
scriber and 10 cents additional. Sold for $1.50. Sent by| Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscriber and 15 cents for postage and 
express, charges paid by receiver. packing. Sold for $1.50, postage and packing 15 cents extra. 


PERRY MASON & CO. 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 








The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often givon to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for #1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. Ye do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
Youd be made in : Post-office -joney-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROOCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find Fh name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against porin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

o> 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





THE SKIN AND DIGESTION. 


Several skin diseases occur in connection with 
digestive disturbances, and, in fact, appear to be 
largely caused by them. 

This is particularly true of acne, a disease in 
which the sebaceous glands of the skin are 
inflamed, and which is characterized by the 
formation of pimples, generally upon the face and 
shoulders. The disease occurs mostly in young 
adults, and is always associated with a disturbance 
of the digestive organs. Dyspepsia and constipa- 
tion are invariably present, and so long as they 
continue, the condition of the skin does not 
improve. 

The diseased condition of the skin known. as 
“hives,” or “nettle-rash,” is also associated with 
disturbance in the alimentary canal. By far the 
most common cause of this affection is the 
presence in the stomach or intestines of some 
irritating article of food. 

Indigestion not infrequently occurs in connection 
with eczema, or “salt rheum.” In infants, partic- 
ularly, digestive disturbances due to improper 
feeding often lead to the development of eczema. 

A common form of this disease occurs in infants 
who are well-nourished and unusually fat, and is 
characterized by the appearance upon the skin of 
red patches covered entirely or in part with a 
yellowish crust. This affection results from a 
lowered state of the vitality of the skin, caused 
by an overtaxed digestion. 

The eczema which occurs in adults, though 
perhaps less often caused by digestive disturb- 
ances, is certainly aggravated by them, and for 
this reason persons who are subject to eczema 
are advised to abstain from food that is stimulat- 
ing and difficult to digest. 

Indigestion and constipation are also frequently 
associated with an itching of the skin of the 
entire body, an affection which sometimes attacks 
middle-aged persons. 

The treatment of all such skin diseases should 
include measures looking to a healthy digestion— 
a careful diet and regularity in the action of the 
bowels. These, with appropriate external treat- 
ment, will restore the skin to a healthy condition. 


— o——— 


THE HUMAN CHAIN. 


On the 27th of last January Leon Watson, 
Lyman Warren and several other boys were 
skating on Leconey’s Pond, near Pensauken, 
New Jersey. Most of them were staying near 
shore, as they considered the ice dangerous at 
the middle of the pond, where also the water was 
fifteen feet deep. But Lyman Warren, not so 
wise as his companions, struck out suddenly for 
the middle of the pond. 

As suddenly the ice gave way, and in a moment 
Lyman was struggling in the icy water. He 
clung to the edge of the broken ice, but it was too 
thin to hold him, and broke off as fast as, he 
caught hold. He struggled hard to keep his head 
above water, but if he could swim at all, his 
skates and the coldness of the water prevented 
him from doing so now. 

The other boys skated as near as the yielding 
ice would let them, and then for a few moments 
looked on in horror at Lyman’s struggles. The 
ice would not bear a skater on his legs up to 
within a dozen feet of where the boy was 
drowning. There was no pole nor tree, and of 
course no rope, within reach. 

But the boys could not let their companion 
drown! One of them, Leon Watson, had heard of 
the “human chain” for such rescues, and resolved 
to put it into operation. . 

Leon lay down on the ice near the hole, his head 
and hands toward Lyman. Then another boy 
lay down, holding firmly Leon’s ankles; another 
lay down and held his ankles, and so on until the 
last in the chain were on the perfectly sure ice 
close by the shore. 

Then Leon worked himself..along to the very 
edge of the hole. If the ice broke through with 
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| him, so that he should presently find himself in 
the water, he did not much care, for he felt sure 
| that the other boys would cling to him and fish 
both him and Lyman out. 

But the ice did not break. Thin ice will often 


| | hold up a boy who lies sprawled out on it, with 
a | extended arms, Leon worked himself so near 


that Lyman, struggling desperately, was able to 
catch hold of one of his hands. 

“Now work back, and pull, boys!” Leon shouted 
to the other fellows; “I’ve got him!” 

The other boys “put the human chain into 
operation ;” that is to say, they began to wriggle 
and draw, somewhat like a snake, and they drew 
the boys at the end of the chain little by little to 
the edge of the pond. 

Then they got the dripping and half-senseless 
Lyman on his feet, and made him dance his way 
across the fields to a house, where he got some 
warm and dry clothes. Then he went home, and 


adventure. 


their skating, to practise on the “human chain.” 
But they should be careful to practise it on firm 
ice. No sensible skater ever goes on ice which 
he has reason to believe is dangerous—unless, 
indeed, in some such way as these New Jersey 
boys did, in the hope of saving a life. 


THE DRAGON-FLY. 


‘One of the most useful of insects is, owing to 


authority: 


In its larval state it subsists almost entirely on 
those small squirming threads which can be seen 
darting about in ony still water, and’which hatch 
out into the sweet-singing mosquito. 

As soon as the dragon-fly leaves its water 
nursing-ground, and climbing some friendly reed, 
throws away the old shell and flies away, it is 
helping man again. Its quarry now is the house- 


y- 

Not long ago the writer saw one of these insects 
knocked down in a veranda, where it had been 
doing yeoman’s service, and the children and 
women seemed delighted, although they shrank 
back from the poor, wounded dragon-fly. They 
all thought it had an awful sting at the end of its 
long body; a cruel injustice. 

When the writer took the insect up there was 
general wonderment, which was increased when 
a captured fly was offered it and it ate it greedily. 

he boys of the household will never harm a 
dragon-fly again. 


CLOSE CALCULATION. 


Natural witticisms are always repeating them- 
| selves. Frances Power Cobbe says that she 
heard two Irishmen in London talking about the 
distance to Hampstead Heath. At length they 
met a stranger, and one asked: 


“Can you tell me how far it is to Hampstead 
Heath?’ 

“Ten miles,’ was the reply. 

The Irishman turned to his friend. ‘Five miles 
apiece!” said he. “We can easily do that.” 

It was a little American girl who made a similar 
calculation, She and her sister were one morning 


investigate. 

“What have you been doing?” she called. “I 
heard you up half an hour ago.” 

“Oh, we don’t know! iis hw al is wrong side 
out,” answered Elsie, despair ney 

“Well, how much longer will it take you?” 
persisted the mother. 

“Five minutes,” called Maud, the dutiful. 
pe. want ten,” put in Elsie, “so that makes 

en. 


A CHARACTERISTIC REPLY. 


The incorruptibility of General Walker, late 
President of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


anecdote is told of him by J. J. Spencer in the 
Review of Reviews: 


At one time, when General Walker held a 
geveruaneee position, a place shared in a measure 

y another, he was aperetened with the sugges- 
tion that, since the whole department was under 
their control, by working in harmony they could 
have whatever they desired. 

“T have no desires,” said General Walker. 

“But, general,” sald his coadjutor, “do you not 
see that we can push forward our friends and 
relatives into g places?” 

“T have no friends,” was the reply. 


ONOMATOPGIA. 


A wag who, for a consideration, helped the 
Cincinnati Police Court to distinguish between 
the innocent and the guilty, got off a good thing. 


His honor asked an officer who the prisoner 
was. 
“A Russian, your honor.” 
“His name ?’ 
“T can’t pronounce it, your honor.” 
“Spell it, then.” 
“V-e-z-0-Z-i-2-a-Z-€-Z-S-h-s-h-z-z-i.” 
“What is he charged with?” . 
Then Carl Nippert, the wag, jumped up and 
on. “Soda water, your honor, I should say, by 
$ name.” 


AMBIGUOUS. 


A noted evangelist is fond of telling -of his 
experiences in preaching to the negroes in the 
South. 


At the close of one of his meetings a very large 
old colored woman came up to him and shook his 
hand warmly while she said: 

“God bless you, Brudder Jones! You’s evah- 
body’s preacher, an’ evahbody loves ter heah you 

reach, an’ evah niggah love to heah you; an’, 

rudder Jones, you preaches mo’ like a niggah 
than any white man that evah lived; an’, Brudder 
Jones, you’ve got a white skin, but t’ank de 
Lawd, you’ve got a black heart!’’—The Outlook. 


“My child,” a humorist of the Chicago Tribune 
makes an old herring say to a young herring by 
way of parting advice, “the whole ocean is before 

ou; but don’t go too near those canneries alon 

he coast of the State of Maine, unless you wan 
to be taken for a sardine!” 








next day was apparently none the worse for his | 


It might be well for boys to give a little time, in 





the ignorance of the public, forever being killed. | ¢ 
It is known as the dragon-fly, the needle-case | § 
and the devil’s darning-needle. Says a writer of 


so long in dressing that their mother came up to | 


nology, was above all suspicion. A characteristic | . 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv, 


A BIG BOOK ABOUT BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


If you are interested in a band instru- 
ment of any kind, or would like to joina 
band or drum corps, you can obtain full 
information upon the subject from the 
big beok of 144 pages that Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago, send free upon application. 
It contains upwards of 1000 illustrations, 
and gives the lowest prices ever quoted 
upon band instruments. Write to-day 
to Lvon & HEALY, I99 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 











EETH ~~ ~ 


The popular dentifrice knowa as 
Van Buskirk’s Sozodont contains 
ingredients that will prove of the 
greatest utility to the health of 





“Do Not Stammer.” 


The method employed for 
the permanent cure of Stam- 
iner ng and Stuttering is the 
fruit of a long personal effort 
of Mr. Johnston to overcome 
a severe impediment from 












rare hscysten cess | | O? Mente ond touts. 

iby, Bishop Gyrus D. oe af G. F. J. COLBURN, D.D.S., 
lelphia, Hon. John Wanamaker, ! pai rants Popular Dentistry. ! 
cod, M. D., LL. D., Uni Pio. Borat, N.Y. chy. 








. D. of 
Ivania. Zstablished 1584. 
Send for 60-page book to 


HALL & RUCKEL 
E I PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, NEW YORE Proprietors LONDON 
Principal and Founder. 1033 Spring Garden 8t., Phila., Pa. XE 








DWIN 8. JOHNSTON, 




















An up-to-date pamphlet for 
up-to-date housekeepers. 
Contains a chapter of choice 
Cooking Recipes and full infor- 
mation regarding the advantages 
to be derived from the use of the 
Gas Range, particularly the 


Detroit Jewel 


A stove that banishes dirt, litter, 
ashes, smoke, soot, and overheat 
from the kitchen ; a stove that saves 
work and worry, and can actually be 
operated at less cost for fuel than a 
coal or wood stove ; a stove that is made in many styles and sizes to fit all 
places and suit all purses; a stove that is manufactured in “The Largest 

Stove-Plant in the World.” Write for a free copy 
















Every . ° . . ’ 
Detroit of *«*Cooking by Gas,’’ mentioning THE Youru’s 
Jewel COMPANION. 
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Detroit, Mich. 
9 Chicago, Ill. 





Trade-Mark. 





DETROIT STOVE 
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Fasteners. 
No knots to 
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tie a i. 

— Always . 
Fast Color 3 EST 
Eyelets and Hooks. 






Never Get Brassy. 






The safest (% 





















easiest _and best Sold only 
bicycle shoe ever made. Strong, in our 
light, best of stock and workmanship. 27 oe 
The very flexible shank, elastic gores and Or by Mail. 
Pratt Fasteners are essential elements of ease, Send for 
comfort and safety. Special Catalogue. 
SO R. B. Grover & Co., 
Brocktog, Mass. 


Pee $3.75 
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REGISTERED 


[OWNEY'S ‘se 


‘‘Name on Every Piece.’’ 


« We send for ten cents in stam 
OUR SAMPLE OFFER : mah ws es Be pocate ccegy.. tg 
When not to be had of dealers, we send on 
receipt of retail price: I-lb. box, 60c.; 2-lb. 
box, $1.20; 3-lb. box, $1.80; 5-lb. box, $3.00. 


Delivered FREE in United States. 





$75.$60.$50.345. 





THE WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY, 
124 High Street, Boston, Mass. 









































Expositions. Preferred by the 
Greatest Artists, Amateurs and 
musically elect, and acknow- 
ledged tobe the. . . 


3 
= HICKERING ’’—For 74 
years the synonym of 
the best and highest develop- 
ment in Piano manufacture. 
ARTISTIC STANDARD 
OF THE 


The recipient of highest awards 
from International and Local 
A. ME. The 
WORLD. Ls 
> NYO) >a a) 











for 


P nd y ; HALF 
~ CHICKERING ~ | |BRaeegy \ Nee 


~) CENTURY 
GRAND of to-day commands special attention as the 
Finest Example of the Piano-Maker’s Art. It is 
distinctly an Art product, and represents the 
(wenn Ooms 


Highest Standard of Excellence. ThedBWilliams Co 
eAwacd 











....We unhesitatingly assert that as 
now constructed Chickering Pianos 
are Superior to all others manu- 
factured, and absolutely con- 
quer all competition 


lor excellence of Shaw 
wt mne J ireed 
by Softening Action 

"the Skin - 


RICH=COPIOUS 
LATHER. 









WILLIAMS’ SOAPS—in four principal forms—Sold by Dealers everywhere. 
; Williams’ Shaving Stick. 
EVERY PIANO GUARANTEED 
FOR FIVE YEARS. 





Luxury Shaving Tablet. 25c. “‘GenuineYankee’’Soap. 10c. {game | J. This is the kind four bar. 
Round —just fits the Oldest and most famous ie ber should use. Exquisite 
cup. Perfume cake of shaving soap = also for Toilet and Bath. 
Reni " in the world. ; it 4 poe eusnaes ef Ge | 
NOTE—If your dealer does not supply you, we = Svive, best families. 6 cakes in 
mail thee soaps to any addréss er peel pala — 139° HR package —40 cts. Trial 
upon receipt aS price. sample for 2c. stamp. 
LONDON: 64 GREAT RUSSELL ST., W. C. Address The J.B.WilliamsCo., Glastonbury, Ct., U.S.A. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston. 
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